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- |*,* Ir is. our intention occasionally to oceupy that department of 
: sf 

qr work usually appropriated to Biography, with interesting and 
we. kable facts relative to the origin and subsequent of those 
rous and excellent institutions of benevolence, whith characterize 
@ge; most of which have faken their rise within our own 
and the memorials of which, from their smallest begin- 
atifying to future generations to be able to. read. 
: may extend, and the contributions of our 
ondents assist us, we shall feet great pleasure in bringing 
the names and the labours of the ex individuals with 
these magitificent and ‘honourable schemes originated. It is 

- due to-them, aud ‘to: the’ Institutions which they Have reared, to pat 
posterity in possession of their names, and to hold up the bright 
of ‘their ‘examiplé: and we are well awate that many such 

rt nd if the present | is not improved, it 
to, ascertain the particulars of some 




































ie ‘GENERAL-SUNDAY This very useful Institution ori- 

e1ETY, INSTITUTED ginated with a gentleman, now 
‘tq seer. 9785. advanced in life, and retired 
pti from the scenes of bus and 
benevolence, in which, for many 
years, he actively and successfully 
While the world is 
taught to venerate the name of 
ot es, a8 a a to the 
, it is but ri ey should 
Seeice. ean te eee 
other benefactor, equal in zeal and 

iety, now and. 
unknown. William Fox, Esq. for- 
merly a merchant in London, and 
now of Lechlade, in Gloucesteré 
shire, is to be considered as the 
father of the Sunday School So- 
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ciety: and haying had occasion to 
know, on authority, the zea- 
lous part he took in its formation, 
we leave to lay before our 


Readers the following statement. 
‘Some years before the establish- 
ment of Mr. Raikes’s Schools, Mr. 
Fox had formed the design of uni- 
versal instruction, and expressed _ 
to several of his friends, not only 


a wish that every poor person in 
the kingdom might be tanght to 
read, but perseveringly recom- 
mended. the establishment of a 
Society, equal to the support of so 
important an undertaking. This 
will in part appear by the follow- 
ing extract from one of his letters. 


A speaking of the Sunday the fostering 


Schools founded by Mr. Raikes in 
1781, he says—“ Long before their 
establishment, I had formed the de- 
sign of Universal Schools, though 
by a different mode. This design, 
I had, year after year, mentioned 
to most of my friends, both clergy 
and laity ; but with little success, 
as they were alarmed at the mag- 
nitude.of the undertaking.” It 
was not till May 1785, when find- 
ing none of his friends would take 
the Jead, that he made his’ views 
public. This was done at a meet- 
called for another _ purpose, 
held at the King’s Head Tavern, 
in the Poultry, when Mr. Fox in- 
troduced the subject, as follows: 
** Mr. Chairman ! 

“ Unaccustomed to speak in pub- 
lic, and but little acquainted with 
the mode of conducting public 
business, I rise with peculiar dif- 
fidence to bring before you a sub- 
ject, which, though unconnected 
with that for which we are assem- 
bled, and éonsequently not within 
our notice as a Committee, will, I 
trust, be found worthy of our se- 
rious’ consideration as gentlemen 
and. as Christians, And while I feel 
and lament my own) inability for 
so important.a work, and sincerely 
wish it in more able hands, it will 
not, I trust, be necessary to plead 
like an ‘Apollos, a cause; already 
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countenanced by some of.the gen- 
tlemen ; and which, I hope, 
will find the most powerful advo- 
cate in the generous breasts of all : 
for generosity, though not con- 
fined to thie country, or peculiar 
to this city, is, however, one of 
its most leading features: nor bas 
it any where shone with greater 
lustre, than in the circle with 
which I -am now surrounded. 
Animated with these sentiments, 
and feeling, as I do, the most dis- 
interested concern for the poor, I 
wish to place them under your 
protection ; where, cherished by 
your influence, this little planta- 
tion, hitherto neglected, except by 
ing care of a few indi- 
viduals, might rise into a forest, 
and fill the country. Who, that 
passes through the villages, can 
view with unconcern the toils of 
the labourer, while he reflects 
upon the trifling pittance it affords 
him? For several months in the 
year he does not receive more than 
five or six shillings a~week ; and on 
these slender earnings exist (and it 
is but an existence) the whole fa- 
mily. Enter the cottage, and you 
will see the indigent pair, i 

ont to their children their scanty 
allowance: bread and water are 
frequently all their fare; and it 
would pierce a heart of stone to 
hear them crying for more, which 
their wretched ts are unable 
to give. Their clothing, also, 
bears the marks of extreme indi- 
gence: a few rags are thrown over 
the shoulders of some, while others 
are almost in a state ¢f nature. A 
little straw serves them for a bed, 
where the rain, trickling from the 
thatch, and, the piercing.‘ wind, 
whistling through the time-worn 
cottage, interrupts their. repose, 
and prevents their losing the re- 
membrance of their sorrows in the 
exaggerated picture, or a solitary: 
instance, but what might too often 
be found both in our towns and im 
our villages. Great, however, as: 
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the temporal evils of the poor are, 
and numerous as their wants ap- 
pear, for these I ask no relief: but 
1 do ask,—nay, I entreat your aid, 
for the support of Scuoots ; that 
while the poor remain destitute of 
the comforts of this life, they may 
not be altogether unacquainted 
with that which is to come. 

** Could it have been imagined, 
that, in a Christian country, a 
Protestant country too, no provi- 
sion should be made for the edu- 
cation of children, about 
whom the heathen took so much 

ins? So, ‘however, it is; and 
it is a disgrace to the Christian 
name. . Without a Bible in their 
houses, and if they had one, with- 
out ability to read it, too much 
neglected by the clergy, as well 
as deserted by others, the poor 
live as “ the beasts that perish.” 
What an opportunity, then, is 
here of displaying that generosity, 
for which the heathen were so 
renowned ; and of which, permit 
me to remind you of one noble 
example, recorded in ancient his- 
tory. When Xerxes entered Greece, 
at the head of nearly three millions 
of forces, he was encountered at 
the pass of Thermopyle by Leoni- 
das, King of Sparta, at the head 
of only four thousand. Victory, 
from local situation, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which the 
Grecians fought, would, in all pro- 
bability, have long remained in 
suspense, had they not been be- 
trayed, and almost surrounded. 
In this critical moment, Leonidas 
dismissed all his soldiers, except 
three hundred Spartans, with 
whom, determining to conquer or 
. die, he defended the pass, till, 
laying twenty thousand of the 
enemy dead at his feet, him- 
self and his brave companions 
were slain also, This victory 
opened to Xerxes a penmege to the 
very gates of Athens. e Athe- 


nians wisely judging it impossible 
to hold out er us vorwad 5 
host, resolved to quit their city, 


instituted in London, 7th’Sept. 1785. 


and retire to their ships: but be- 
fore they put in practice this des- 
perate resolution, they determined 
to send their old men, women, and 
children, to Trezene, a city at 
some distance, bordering on the 
sea, the citizens of which, not- 
withstanding the extreme danger 
to which they also were exposed, 
received them cordially, main- 
tained them at the public expence, 
and, as though mainténance and 
education were inseparably con- 
nected, established at the same 
time, a fund for the support of 
these strangers, and schools for 
the education of their children ! 
“To have been citizens of this 
city, Sir, under the circumstances 
just related, would have reflected 
an honour upon you and upon me, 
to which the wealth of a Creesus, 
the power of a Xerxes, and the 
conquests of an Alexander, would 
never have raised us. Had the old 
men, women, and children, of a 
strange city or country, requested, 
under similar circumstances, an 
asylum with us, should we have 
received and supported them? I 
trust we should. Should we have 
educated the children ‘of these 
strangers also? Should we, I ask, 
have extended our benevolent re- 
is to the education of their 
children? Perhaps we might; 
and I venture to hope that we 
should. Let us, however, no 
longer delay to follow their ex- 
ample with regard to our own. 
Consider the children of the poor 
as looking up to us, and asking, 
not for the supply of their natural 
wants, but for the means of in- 
struction only. _ And shall Chris« 
tians refuse to their own children, 
that which the heathen granted to 
the children of strangers? There 
is not perhaps, Sir, a more ac- 
ceptable service rendered to our 
divine Lord, than that of trainin 
up children in the way in whi 
they should go. Let us appro- 
prints a little.of thet mdney Which 
the Jews expended in travelling to 
az 
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Jerusalem to worship, and a little 
of that time which the primitive 
Christians spent in wandering from 
city to city, sgn from country to 
country, and let us devote it to 
the children of the poor. And be 
it observed, that by this institu- 
tion, there is no intention of raising 
them above their common level ; 
for in that case, how would our 
manufactories be carried on—our 
fields cultivated—our houses erec- 
ted—and our tables furnished? 
And Jet none of my worthy friends 
be alarmed at the magnitude of 
the undertaking, and conclude, 
that because it is not in our power 

to furnish — for sf _— 
persons ing wi er, 
ing will. relieve aie of 
them. o is there amangst us 
but what knows that some of the 
most important events for bee taken 
their rise from very trifling 


nings? Witness the ness the. Sst fe for 


promoting Religious 
among the Poor. Two friends, I 
have understood, said one to the 
other, ‘‘ What shall we do to pro- 
ood the propos Pe mag Te ey x 
of m d 2” 
~_ “ Let us pul icy a 
books, and give, to the poor.” “A 
trifle (not more I think than 8s.) 
was subscribed for that purpose ; 
and it need not be told to this re- 
spectable meeting, (many of whom 
are the worthy supporters of it,) 
by what hasty strides this excel- 
lent charity has advanced to its 
present greatness. Suffice it to 
say, there is but one thing want- 
ing to make it one of the most 
benevolent institutions that has 
pael been Bg eye You will 
ly perceive the one to 
which I allude, is that pve Bog 
mitted to your consideration ; for 
of what use are Bibles to those 
who cannot read? It would ill 
become me to dictate to this as- 
sembly what kind of plan they 
ought t to rs but were I asked 
the question, I should say, fix .on 
@ spot. where some lively, zealous, 
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gospel minister resides, and in his 
village, and those in the neigh- 
bourhood, establish schools. These 
he might Visit Sy yp much in- 
convenience ; in 
the children, he plop mage 
plain and simple ag Smengnee ae 
= among the parents.” 
e gentlemen present, being 
willing to forward the proposed 
design, it was agreed to calla 
meeting on the 16th of August, at 
the same place ; and an address 
for this purpose was accordingly 
sent round to the clergy and prim- 
cipal inhabitants, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy. 


“ To the Benevolent and the Hu- 
mane, in favour of the Illitegate 
Poor. ) 

“ You cannot be entirely un- 
acquainted with that extreme ig- 
norance in which multitudes of 

persons are, even in this 
fond of Gosp of Gospel light; raised but 

a small . above the brute 

creation, unable to read the Bible, 

and incapable of procuring an ac- 
quaintance with it. There is no 
reason to wonder, therefore, if 

- oa discover a spirit hostile to 

Christianity, and indulge dispo- 

sitions that are the bane of civil 


; society. Evils these, over which 


the wise and good have ever 
mourned, and against the growing 
effects of which, many laudable 
attempts have been made, by 
nevolent individuals, with obvious 
success. 

“ Nothing has contributed so 
much towards promoting this de- 
sign, a8 EARLY instruction; for, 
“ that the soul be without know- 
ledge, it is not good.” Schools 
are already established, in various 
parts of the country, in which the 
poor of different ages axe taught, 
to read. But, as these .establish- 
ments have hitherto. been much 
circumscribed, it is the wish of 
many individuals in the Metropo- 
lis, who have already entered into 
a subscription, that a design, in 





large, and to the poor in 
lar, should become genera 

“In'this good work all the be- 
nevolent. and humane are earnestly 
intreated to unite. For, were they 
to enter the villages that are re- 
mote from the dwellings of the 
rich and the great, they would find 
them exhibit, in striking colours, 
the necessity of such a charitable 
exertion: the sad scenes of igno- 
rance and poverty there beheld, 
would be appeals too powerful for 
_@ compassionate mind to resist. 
Who, then, that possesses an abi- 
lity, but would rejoice in an op- 
portunity of diffusing the light of 
divihe knowledge amongst persons 
that are enveloped with darkness, 
and that would not endeavour to 
dispel from their minds, that worst 
of all .evils, ignorance of them- 
selves and of the true character of 
God who made them? 

With a view to the forming of 


a ent Society for the bene- 
valent purpose, and on the most 


catholic plan, a meeting will be 
held at the King’s Head Tavern, 
in the Poultry, on Tuesday, 16th 
August, at five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon ; at which time and place, 
it is requested, that all such gen- 
tlemen as wish well to the design, 
would give: their attendance. 
“ London, 26th July, 1785.” 


Mfr. Fox had not, as yet, formed 
any specific plan for carrying his 
object into effect; but, between 
the periods of the first and second 
la yp meetings, the Sunday 

ool system having been sug- 

to him, this method of re- 

igious instruction afforded at once 
the prospect of realizing his bene- 
yolent intentions. With a view, 
therefore, of obtaining the neces- 
sary inférmation, he entered into 
a correspondence with Mr, Raikes, 
of Gloueester, the father of the 
Sunday School system. Of this 
correspondence between two kin- 
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souls, hitherto unknown te 

each other, but each meditating the 

religious instruction of the peer, 

give the commencement, as fol- 
ows: 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Ratkes. 


** London, June 15th, 1785. 

“ Sir,—The liberality and good- 
ness of heart manifested in your 
benevolent plan of Sunday Schools, 
will, I..trust, render unn 
any apology, though from a stran- 
ger, when it is considered, his only 
view in writing is, that he may be 
enabled to copy after so worthy an 
example. 
“ You must know, Sir, long 
before your excellent letter ap- 
peared in the papers, I: had felt a 
compassion, and entertained sen- 
timents for the indigent and igno- 
rant poor, extremely similar to 
your own. This led me to set up 
a scheol in one of your villages, 
(Clapton, near Bourton on the 
Matehs but, as it is a daily one, 
and, therefore, yer per = 4 
greater expence, and, perhaps, 
utility than yours, it wall very much 
oblige me, and probably greatly 
promote the design I have in view, 
if you will please to favour me 
with a further aecouat ‘of your 
plan, (if any alteration,) and what 
particular advantages: have arisen 
from it since the publication’ of 
your letter. I have -been.ap 
hensive (and shall be nly - 

lad to find myself mistaken) that 
it would be difficult, if not imipos- 
sible, to teach children,.to read, by 
their attendance on schools only 
one day in seven. This is very 
material for me to know: and, if 
they can, it will also be as de- 
sirable to ascertain the average 
time it takes for such instruction, 
together with the age at which 
they are taken, the mode pursued 
by the teachers, and the expenee 
attending the same. The reasom 
I am thus particular is, because a 
Society is. forming in .town, to 
which I belong, for carrying a 
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of this sort into use. 
é design, I dare say, will ap- 
pear to you laudable, but at the 
same time difficult: its success de- 
pends on the concurrence and aid 
of well disposed Christians through- 
out the kingdom. Great events, 
however, having frequently taken 
their rise from small, and to hu- 
man appearance trifling begin- 
nings, we wish to make a trial ; 
and, as the Committee for draw- 
ing up a plan, meet on the 23d 
Instant, beg the favour of your 
reply prior to that time, that we 
may have the benefit of an ex- 
perienced work in order ‘to assist 
our deliberations. 
* T remain, Sir, 
“ Your obedient humble Servant, 
“Wm. Fox.” 


Mr. Raikes to Mr. Fox. 
** Gloucester, June 20th, 1785. 

* Sir—You very justly su 
pose, that an apology was utterly 

for a letter like yours. 
fam full of admiration at the 
great, the noble design of the So- 
ciety: you speak of as forming. 
if it were ible that my poor 
abilities could be rendered in any 
degree useful to you, point out the 
object, and you will find me not 
inactive. 

“Allow me to refer you to a 
letter I wrote, about a week ago, 
to Jonas Hanway, Esq. upon the 
subject of Sunday Schools: if you 
ask him for a sight of it, I dare 
say he will send it to you. 

“« With respect to the possibility 
of teaching children, by the at- 
quate Udy give pei the Sun- 
day, I thought with you, at my 
first onset, that little was ‘to be 
gained ; but I now find that it has 

to the parents, that the 
progress we made on the 
Sunday might be improved ; and 
they have, therefore, to 
give the teacher a 
to admit the chi ; 


ly a-week, 
> once or 
twice a-day, during the recess 
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from’ work, at dinner time or 
evening, to take a lesson every 
day in the week. To one of my 
teachers, who lives in the worst 
part of our suburbs, I allow 2s. 
a-week extra, (besides the shilling 
I give her for the Sunday em- 
ploy,) to let all that are willing 
come and read in this manner. f 
see admirable effects from this ad 
dition to my scheme. I find mo- 
thers of the children, and grown 
up young women, have 

to be admitted ‘to partake of this 
benefit. Sorry I am to say, that 
none of the other sex have shewn 
the same desire. 

“A clergyman from Painswick 
called upon me this afternoon, and 
expressed his surprise at the pro- 
gress made there. Many boys now 
can read, who certainly have no 
other ity than what they 
derive from their Sunday instruc- 
tion. This he assured me was the 
fact. I hear the people in the 
Forest of Dean have begun to set 
this machine in motion among the 
children of the colliers, a most 
savage race. 

“ A person from Mitchel Dean 
called upon me a few days ago, to 

their progress. “ Sir,” says 
he, “ we have now many children, 
who, three months ago, knew not 
a letter from a cart wheel, (that 
was his expression,) who can now 
repeat hymns in a manner that 
would astonish you.” sie 

“T have been out of town, or 
should have answered your polite 
letter sooner. I now have only 
time to give you these facts. When 
you have seen my letter to Mr. 
Hanway, you will be able to ju 
whether farther use can be made 
of the little experience I have had, 
in this attempt at civilization. I 
can only say, show wherein I may 
be useful, and command without 


reserve, 
** Your most obedient Servant, 
aly “ R. RarKes.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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Shért Discourse, No. XXV. 


‘SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 


wes eetetetts 


No. XXV. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


THE BREVITY AND VANITY OF RU- 
MAN LIFE IMPROVED. 


“ Our days upon earth are a sha- 
dow.” —Job viii. 9. 
Tne close of one year, and be- 
ginning of another, may profitably 
remind us of our approach to that 
mysterious state of being, which 
will not be measured, either in 
happiness or misery, by days and 
months and years. The duty of 
improving the rapid flight of time 
is rendered the more necessary, 
from the tendency of human plea- 
sures and worldly pursuits to re- 
move -that state to which we are 
going to the greatest possible dis- 
tance from our apprehension, and 
to suppress such thoughts and re- 
flections as might p us for it. 
No man can be y insensible 
to the influence of temporal ob- 


jects ; but the real Christian must 


feel deeply the power they have 
often possessed to make him for- 
get that he has here “‘ no continu- 
ing city.” It is, therefore, of the 
utmost im ce to take those 
views of human affairs, and to 
form that estimate of our mortal 
life, which the word of God every 
where exhibits. For we are but 

i | jenced and un- 
wise, easily deceived and led 
astray. We follow the impulse of 
our own passions and prejudices, 
and hastily seize each flattering 
bait. We come into life without 
knowledge, and without  expe- 
rience, destitute of all bias to 
heavenly things ; and the natural 
tendency of all our pleasures and 
pursuits is to make us neglect the 
great concerns of our soul, that we 
may give a more. complete and 


- undivided attention to the interests 


ofthe body. In this state of igno- 
rance and.of danger, the word of 


God is offered to us as a guide; 
and this book fulfils the part of # 
most faithful monitor, reminding 
us beforehand of what we readily 
confess at the close of life, that 
vanity is the invariable character-- 
istic of all sublunary objects, and 
that those who devote an exclusive 
attention to these objects, will most 
assuredly and most bitterly regret 
it, at that hour when their regret” 
may be wholly unavailing —We 
are now at the commencement of 
a new year, and not far removed 
from the termination of the past. 
We have seen many thus terminate 
and begin; and looking back upon 
them this day, how brief and fleet- 
ing do they seem! Yet a year to 
look forward to seems long. It de- 
ceives our imagination by the mul- 
titude of events we anticipate, and 
the days of pleasure which it pro- 
mises ; but is it not the testi 

of all, in to time and 
- ially : all, in relation to the 
ifethey are looking back upon from 
a death-bed, “‘ Our days upon earth’ 
are a shadow.”—These are the 
words before us as the theme of 
meditation ; and they will require 
us, first, to illustrate the image 
they contain; and, secondly, to 
offer an improvement of the aff 
ing truth convey. 

I. Let us attend to the image 
employed in these words, and in 
quire what are the views it affords 
of our days upon earth. 

1. What is so unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying-as a shadow, and -yet 
what so much like a substance? 
Such are our days upon earth. 
“Our years: past are now va~ 
nished ; and we. enjoy no more of 
them than if we were already 
dead ; the years to come we live 
hot, and possess no more of them 
than if we were not yet born: 
yesterday is gone, to-morrow we 
know not what shall be ; of to-day 
many hours are past, anil we live 
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them not; others are to come, and 
whether we-shall live them or nois 
uncertain ; so that, all counts cast 
up, we live but this present mo- 
ment ; and this also we are dying ; 

so that we cannot say that this life 
is any thing but the half point of or 
am instant, an indivisible point, 
divided betwixt it and death.” 

It is not alittle remarkable with 
what avidity we seize upon this 
shadow of human life, with what 
ardour we pursue it, and with 
what reluctance we quit it! And 
yet it is but a shadow; always 
near ; always ising ; always 

seized and en- 


they see a shadow, they invariably 
take it for a reality, so we look at 
life to come, fancying it something 


ye tr ongtwen view of the author 
of these words; that the whole 
sum of worldly affairs after all, is 
gre ary and, compared 
spiritual concerns, and with 
that state to which we are 
is but a shadow. How little is 
the sum of all the wisdom we ac- 


y yet 
is it ; and of how little really value 
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able knowledge do we find our- 
selves 5 when we have 
through all the circle of 
an science, all the avocations, 
en ents, and relations of 
life?” What are we the wiser, 
better, or the safer for eter~ 
nity ? Still it is vanity. And all 
a man’s experience will never, by 
itself, lead him to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness. May not an appeal be 
made to the experience of ay 
man in his own peculiar and im 
mediate line? It may be, your 
efforts of body and of mind may 
have enabled. you to struggle thus 
far through life, with respectability 
and ease ; but when you consider 
this brittle, vanishing thing, life, 
and contrast against it the eternity 
te which you are going, in its vast- 
ness and sublimity, you will surely 
confess that life, in its engagements 
and concerns, is but a —, 
¥ou will find that in 
have dealt hitherto only w a 
dows—thin, empty, eis sha- 
dows ; that there is no substance 
in them, and no trace left behind. 
“ They are as a dream when one 
awaketh.” We might appeal to 
each class of men, and te each 
division of life. We might call 
to view it in its several stages 
yP youth, manhood, and old age ; 
or we might lead you back 
each year, and a how little is 
wisdom derived from each 
of these portions, or from 
the whole of them. The sinner is 
convicted, impressed by afflictions ; 
he resolves—ah! that he will be 
wise, and repent ; but how much 
of all this turns out to be a sha- 
dow : many re resolutions _ 
passed away in all our hearts like 
shadows. 


3. The image in the text is il- 
lustrative of our days, for the sud- 
denness and rapidity with which 
the on. jae passes so 
lightly vanishes so soon as a 
shadow? Perhaps you have 
watched a light summer-cloud as 
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it threw its shadow on the side of 
a distant hill. It glanced hastily 
along: you could just trace its 
course; but it passed off in a mo- 
ment, and when you looked again 
it was gone for ever, Our days 
are as a hand-breadth; our age 
is as nothing: -a vapour, the flight 
of an arrow, the weaver’s shuttle; 
—such, assuredly, is human life, 
and such, it appears, was the prin- 
cipal thought in the. mind of the 
speaker in the text. He was com- 
paring our days, or the period of 
natural life now, with that of the 
fathers, or those who lived before 
the flood. They, indeed, from the 
length of their life, extended as it 
was to six, seven, eight, or even 
nine hundred years, may, in com- 
parison with us, be said to have 
enjoyed the substance of life, while 
we have but its fleeting shadow. 
They had length of days, and 
greater opportunity of acquiring 

, whereas we are of yes- 
terday, and know nothing: our 
days are a shadow, so thin, so has- 
tily fled: you look upon it and it 
is. gone—gone for ever. ‘ The 
days of our years are three score 
years and ten,” but how much 
oftener not half that number, and 
“it is soon cut off and we fly 
away.”— Every one must have 
been often conscious of the fact, 
that there is a wide difference be- 
tween time in prospect and time 
in review ; between seven years 
in anticipation and seven years in 
retrospect. It is common enough 
to say ‘such an event occurred 
ten years ago—it seems.but yes- 
terday.’ This is the uniform tes- 
timony of mankind—so deceitful 
is life in its passage ;.and so in- 
sensibly do our years glide on one 
after another. Both the young 
and the aged may be appealed to 
in confirmation of the fact. The 
youngcan all confirm at least one 
view of the sentiment we are in- 
culcating—that Jife seems long in 
poe so When you took ‘upon 
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the age of your parents or your 
grandsires, and contemplate their 
three score years and ten, what a 
space does it appear as -you look 
forward! but, as the traveller, who 
set out in the morning, counting 
the long miles he had to pass, 
‘ere the evening arrives, finds them 
gradually wearing away; so the 
traveller in this vale of mortal life 
looks back in the evening of his 
days, and seems to have proceeded 
in quick succession from stage to 
stage through a journey, the end 
of which his imagination had 
placed at much greater distance. 
Let not the young be deceived. 
Life is not half so substantial as it 
seems at a distance; and be as- 
sured, however difficult you -find 
it to be persuaded of this, you will 
be constrained to admit the fact, 
in spite of all your present feel- 
ings ; and it may then be accom- 
panied with no slight degree of 
self-condemnation, for having been 
so long and se completely the dupes 
of your imagination. But for the 
latter part of our observatien|, that 
life is short in retrospect, let: the 
appeal be made to those more ad- 
vanced in years—or to those. who 
have just passed the meridian of 
life, who..retain.a recollection of 
their feelings upon’ this point in 
early days, and yet who have had 
experience enough to be conviriced 
of the rapidity with which time 
present flies, When you entered 
upon the first fair prospect of life, 
and when its pleasures and engage- 
ments opened before you, what 
could appear more delightful—or 
-what could afford so flattering a 
promise of fulness and satisfac- 
tion? But now yow have tried it, 
and are advancing somewhat nearer 
to the close of life, ‘whati.a -briet 
and. hasty course does it seem! 
Nature is. not ‘half \ satisfied: 
you appear to yourself to have 
lived but a few: days—in short, 
hardly to have begun life. You 
ree iseen ern ee pes 
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off the stage of time, and your 
children rising up around you, 
soon to succeed you, and now 
thave.cemsine Unthe dhe ter gos to 
expect, but to be soon cut down 
and fly away. You have had your 
day, and it is but a day—how 
short! how vain! The shadow is 
passing off, and you will saon be 
no more seen. Then there is much 
truth in the image of the text, in 
every view you can take of it. 
Our days are a shadow, and this 
shadow with many of you is nearly 
declined ;—and with all, will ra- 
pidl away, for “ he fleeth 
A and continueth 
not.” To change the allusion— 
one fapid stream bears us all on 
its bosom. Some, indeed, are near 
to the point from which they must 
be launched into the ocean, and 
others are struggling in the very 
centre of the current, to stem its 
tide or get into smoother water, 
while some have but just pushed 
off their feeble bark from the 
shore; but so true are the words 
of the Psalmist, “ thou carriest 
them away as with a flood!” Oh, 
to feel and improve it to the best 
interest of the soul! This is now the 
remaining branch of our subject ; 

II. To inquire—How may we 
improve the brevity and vanity of 
human life? 

1. We turn from the brevity of 
human life to contemplate the im- 
mortality of the soul. When we 
look around us in the world, we 
can trace the vacant dwellings of 
many of our former friends and 
companions. We have followed 
many of them to the grave, and ex- 
pect to continue the mournful ser- 
vice, until we ourselves shall be 
conveyed thither. We contem- 
plate the lifeless form of one that 
was but lately endeared to us. by 
the tenderest ties; and what a 


painful, what an humbling sight 
itis! ‘Those eyes for ever closed 


that beamed love ;—those 
lips for ever that instructed 
and charmed us!—that heart which 
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heaved with affection, cold and 

! Bat how sublime a re- 
flection is it, in the midst of al] the 
desolation which death spreads, 
and all the ruins of human excel 
lence or of human glory which 
every where abound, that the soul 
ts immortal: that, in this sense, 
there never was a soul-lost. None 
of those evils which so painfully 
affect the mortal frame can have any 
influence upon the soul: none of the 
accidents of time which rob us of 
our friends, the world of its bright- 
est omaments, and the individuals 
themselves of their mortal exist- 
ence, can rob their soul of con- 
sciousness or of bliss ; for “ blessed 
aré the dead that die in the Lord.” 
Indeed, when the soul of a believer 
is liberated from the body, it lives 
in a much higher sense than ever 
it did here. How valuable, then, 
is the improvement to be made 
while in the body, of the frailty of 
life! Let me turn away from the 
delusive and flattering scenes of 
worldly bliss: let me not dreamr of 
long years of secular prosperity 
and of health ; but let me be sa- 
tisfied with the j joys that await me 
at God’s right hand. I know that 
my body must soon decay ; that 
in a few hours after the life is fled, 
the animal frame must become a 
mass of disgusting corruption ;— 
but the soul*can never die, It 
shall outlive all the brief interests 
of earth, and even earth itself, with 
all its choicest possessions and 
most promising scenes. 

2. Our days upon earth are a 
shadow—then let me turn from all 
these stores of unsatisfying earthly 
good, to.the almighty, all-suffi- 
cient, and infinite Saviour. There 
is a portion provided for the real 
Christian, over which the law that 
consigns all earthly good to de- 
struction, has no power. No cor- 
ruption attaches to the hope of the 
true Christian ; no frailty to the. 


principles of a spiritual life; no in- 


stability to the Author of eternal 
salvation ; and no decay to that in- 
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heritance to which all his people 
are destined ; it is “ incorruptible 
and undefiled, and cannot fatle 
away.” Look at the hope of the 
man of this life—riches, honours, 
friends, learning, fame. Let him 
call all these his own, and let him 
be called rich, wise, happy, re- 
nowned! The poorest believer in 
Jesus is richer, wiser, happier, 
more truly honoured. Yes, let us 
look through all the false mediums 
in which the god of this world 
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shows the temptations of life, and 
let us calculate wisely and cor- 
rectly. All these together are not 
a suitable portion for the never- 
dying soul. Jesus Christ alone is 
the pearl of great price—the sub- 
stance for the mind, in compari- 
son with which, all the ions 
to be enjoyed in the longest life 
are but shadows. Let us then 
seek first, since it will endure 
longest, “the kingdom of God 
and the righteousness thereof.” 
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ON CERTAIN IMPROPRIETIES IN 
THE TERMS BY WHICH SOME 
CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS ARE 
DESIGNATED. 


To the Editors. 


Is it not desirable, Gentlemen, and 
if so, is it not high time to en- 
deavour to correct certain striking 
improprieties in the distinctive 
appellations of different sects of 
Christians? If you are of that 
opinion, perhaps you will indulge 
me with a page or two for the in- 
sertion of a few remarks upon the 
subject. 

The modern application of the 
term Unitarian has often been ob- 
jected to, and not without reason ; 
but I confess it appears to me much 
less improper than the prevailing 
use of some others to which little 
or no objection is made. It has 
been said, that the assumption of 
the above appellation by a certain 
class in the present day is. unwar- 
rantable, because it throws a re- 
flection upon the whole Christian 
world except themselves, as if they 
alone believed in one God. If this 
were the case, it would be offen- 
sive indeed, and the Christian 
world ought to repel the affront by 
unanimously withholding . from 
them their favourite designation. 
But it should be recollected, that 
the term is not used simply to ex- 


press that ‘article of faith, It is 
put in opposition to the word T7ri- 
nilarian, and denotes that the 
party called Unitarians deny the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In this 
view there 3 no impropriety 
in it; oul anita as the words 
Trinity and Trinitarian are em- 
ployed, (of which, however, the 
renowned Cavin disapproved,) I 
can see nothing objectionable in 
the use of the opposite term to 
signify the opposite sentiment.— 
But it is manifestly incorrect to 
employ this term, as is usually 
done, in order to. discriminate a 
party to whose distinctive tenets it 
has no reference. Other classes of 
professing Christians equally deny 
the doctrine of a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead. Arians are 
Unitarians precisely in the sense 
in which the term is employed ; 
and so are Sabellians, And yet 
many celebrated names might be 
selected, belonging to both of 
those classes, whom it would be 
most inaccurate and unjust to rank 
with those who wish to be desig- 
nated by that term. It is their 
belief of the simple humanity of 
Christ, that distinguishes the party 
referred to from all other sects: 
together with their utter denial of 
an atonement, and other points 
which might be mentioned. And 
to none of these, their only distin- 
B2 
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guishing tenets, has the name they 
assume the remotest reference ! 
But far more objectionable is 
the common application of the 
word Independent. There is no 
one point. of Independency in 
which they who are called Baptists 
do not concur in principle and 
ice. It is perfect nonsense 
to talk of three denominations of 
Dissenters, if one of them be 
called Independent ; because in 
that case there is no third in exist- 
ence. Indeed, the Presbyterians 
can hardly be said to exist in 
England, unless. we include the 
importation from Scotland. These, 
however, are respectable ; and as 
there are also some traces of the 
old English sect, the continued 
use of that appellation may be 
proper. It should be observed, 
that these descriptive names were 
originally, and properly, adopted 
in reference to modes of church 
government and discipline. Thus 
we had Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, and Independents. Subdi- 
visions have taken place in each of 
the three. Episcopalians are both 
Papist and Protestant, 
have -not fallen into the absurdity 
of giving one of them that appel- 
lation to the exclusion of the other. 
Nor in Scotland is one sect of 
Presbyterians called by that name 
ta the exclusion of the rest. None 
besides the Independents are found 
80 impolitic and unwise as to di- 
minish and weaken their body by 
so unnatural a division. They, 
forsooth, have agreed to cut them- 
selves in two, and te a large 
limb ; and, as if in love with dis- 
tortion and weakness, they actually 
proclaim themselves to the world 
as two denominations, when in 
fact they are but one—one large 
and respectable body, maintaining 
the purity and spirituality of the 
kingdom “of Christ as separate 
from human impositionsand world- 
ly policy. In this character they 


ought to appear before the world, 
preserving themselves entire, and 
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standing unmutilated and erect in 
their just posture and dignity. 

I am, Gentlemen, and I believe 
you are convinced, that the cause 
of Independency-is of no small 
importance to the kingdom of 
Christ on earth: and I donot wish 
it even in name and appearance to 
be deprived of the public and 
avowed sanction of a large and re- 
spectable portion of Independent 
Ministers and churches in Eng- 
land, as it now is by the false and 
absurd phraseology respecting the 
three denominations. But the 
greatest impropriety of all, and the 
last which I shall notice, is the 
modern application of the term 
Baptist. This means one who bap- 
tises, or who approves of baptism. 
There are some who think it was 
not intended to be practised in 
perpetuity ; and the rejection of 
baptism has lately been defended 
afresh in a clever and ingenious 
piece, entitled ‘Thoughts on Bap- 
tism, as a proselyting Ordinance ;” 
the author of which is said to be 
a member of a Baptist Church. 
Now it is clear, that all who are 
of that opinion are professedly no 
Baptists, and equally clear that all 
are Baptists who are of a contrary 
opinion. 

I deem it my duty, Gentlemen, 
to profess myself a Baptist, and 
one of the old school. In the dis- 
charge of my functions relative to 
that ordinance, I am not in the 
habit of baptising in adult age the 
Christian offspring of Christian - 
parents, because I cannot find the 
slightest trace of such’a thing hav- 
ing ever been done by the Apos- 
tles, or those who immediately 
followed them. And I also appre- 
hend it to be contrary to the very 
design of the institution; upon 
which principle I can easily ac- 
count for the total absence of all 
authority for it, from the examples 
of the primitive age of Christianity. 
On the other hand, there are Bap- 
tists of what may be called the 
new school, who conscientiously 
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entertain a different opinion from 
the rest of Christian Baptists. And 
therefore their constant practice is 
to baptise such as have been be- 
fore described, and except in hea- 
then lands we never hear of their 


baptising any others. I am not 
writing controversially upon this 
point, but merely stating facts 
which bear directly upon the sub- 
ject I have in hand. Otherwise 
I should be tempted to remark 
upon the singularity of the case, 
that the only persons baptised 
among us by this class of Baptists, 
should be such as never appear to 
have been the subjects of baptism 
among the primitive Christians ! 
But I pass this, and have referred 
to it only with a view to express 
the greater surprise that this class 
of Christian Baptists, incomparably 
the smallest, should be exclusively 
so denominated!! First, we may 
wonder that a name which is in 
truth common to all, should be 
confined to any one division of 
Baptists! Secondly, that this 
should be the smallest division ! 
Thirdly, that the very ground of 
this should be the circumstance 
of their baptising in the Christian 
church only those of whose bap- 
tism there is not the faintest re- 
cord, inspired or uninspired, in 
the primitive church. Fourthly, 
that owing to this, it seems to be 
almost forgotten, that with very 
few exceptions, we are all Bap- 
tists! Fifthly, that they, as In- 
dependents, are by this means 
separated from the Independents, 
and are even called a third deno- 
mination, as if they were not In- 
dependents! And sixthly, that 
both parties should thus agree to 
enfeeble the cause of Indepen- 
dency, although both profess to 
view it as the cause of primitive 
truth, and divinely calculated to 
subserve the interests of pure and 
vital religion !—Here we find a 
heap of absurdities, which seem 
to have grown upon us without 
notice ; and we need not be sur- 
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prised: if they puzzle and con- 
found, as they are frequently 
known to do, such as are strangers 
to our peculiarities, whenever they 
make inquiry concerning our prin- 
ciples. 

If it be said that this “ third de- 
nomination” assume the name of 
Baptists, because they think the 
whole Christian church except 
themselves to be unbaptised; I 
reply, that such an insinuation 
passes a severe reflection upon 
them, and throws a discredit upon 
their body, which I am not wil- 
ling to admit they by any means 
deserve. They undoubtedly do 
think that all their fellow Chris- 
tians are unbaptised, and holding 
this opinion, they may be freely 
allowed to state it in argument, 
and try to convince us all of our 
error, if we err.—But to suppose 
that for this reason they delibe- 
rately usurp the exclusive use of 
a name which all others think to 
be the common property of all ; 
and that for this reason they de- 
termine to put it, as it were, upon 
their front, and proclaim it as a 
sort of ban over the whole Chris- 
tian world, as if all were Anti- 
baptists ; I say, to suppose this, is 
to charge them with offensive ar- 
rogance, and with violating every 
principle of modesty and decorum. 
What should we say of Unitarians, 
if we were told that they assumed 
that name by way of proclaiming 
to the world that none believed in 
one God but themselves? or of 
Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, or 
Independents, if the avowed rea- 
son of either appellation were to 
declare their belief that none wor- 
shipped God, or were friends to 
discipline, but themselves? or of 
Methodists, if they so denomi- 
nated themselves with a view to 
represent all others as absolutely 
without method or order? As- 
suredly such repulsive assumptions 
as these would at once render man- 
kind indignant; and with what- 
ever tenacity any name might be 
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- retained by a particular party, such 
a reason for so doing would deter- 
mine others every where and upon 
all occasions to withhold what was 
so offensively claimed.—I am there- 
fore inclined to ascribe the prevail- 
ing use of the term Baptist, as well 
as the other improprieties before 
noticed, to inadvertence. These 
things appear to have obtained 
currency among us in a fortuitous 
manner, without much consi<era- 
tion as to their justness, or their 
consequences. 

The title, gentlemen, of your 
Magazine, and the sentiments 
which it has more than once ad- 
vocated, justify an appeal to you 
on the propriety of endeavouring 
to combine in one effective deno- 
mination all the friends of Congre- 
gational or Independent principles. 
It has indeed sometimes been said 
that apg work is to be considered 
as Independent Magazine, in 
the same sense as peta is called 
the. Baptist Magazine. But I am 
not aware that you have sanctioned 
that opinion. I suppose it is in- 
t to be the depository and 
the defence of the principles of 
Congregationalists, and not the 

iarities of any section or divi- 

sion of them. At the same time I 
doubt not but your pages will ever 
be open to liberal and enlightened 
discussions.—But some of your 
readers may be ready to ask, how 
are the two bodies, now called 
Independent and Baptist, to be 
defined, if the present appellations 
be given up? To answer this 
ues is not the main object of 

is paper. It should rather be 
left to the consideration of many ; 
and one principal design of these 
remarks will be answered, if the 
attention of your readers be drawn 
to the subject, and the thoughts 
of different individuals be here- 
after collected. It has, I trust, 
been clearly shewn that the pre- 
sent practice is absurd; that the 
terms of distinction now used are 
no distinctions at all, seeing that 


both terms are justly descriptive 
of both parties. And it is only by 
a sort of silent and listless ac- 
quiescence in a manifest improd- 
priety, injurious I conceive to the 
interests of truth, that a distine- 
tive meaning is ever attached to 
them at all.—I remember the time 
when, in the circle of my connex- 
ions, the really distinctive term 
Anabaptist was in common use, 
and never disrespectfully. Nor 
does there appear any thing in it 
objectionable, whenever it is ne- 
cessary to distinguish that class of 
Independents from the general 
body. It is strictly definitive ; 
because it is their avowed senti- 
ment, and the grand characteristic 
difference between them and all 
other Baptists, that baptism ordi- 
narily practised among Christians 
is insufficient and unscriptural : 
and therefore they would fain re- 
baptise us all, and are proverbially 
anxious to persuade us to submit 
to it. If then, for the purpose of 
distinction, when necessary, the 
terms Pedobaptist and Anabaptist 
were employed, the leading pecu- 
liarity of each would be defined ; 
while in common language, and 
for general purposes, the whole 
might pass under one important 
denomination as INDEPENDENTS ; 
and thus stand up to the world in 
their full size and strength ; nor 
fear to measure themselves by the 
side of Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, or any other denomination 
on earth 


In conclnsion I would somedhe 
that I have the highest esteem for 


a large portion of those who are 
called Baptists, and a particular 


friendship for many ; but I owe it’ 


in allegiance to the great Head of 
the church to decline surrender- 


ing my right to be consideredfas. 


a Christian Baptist; and respee 

fully recommend to my fellow 
Christians to do the same. Let- 
us one and all refuse to submit to 
the use of language which would 
imply that we are Antibaptists, 
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and renounce an ordinance of 
Christ, at the very time we con- 
scientiously believe that we are 
sustaining its primitive purity. 


EPaPHRAS. 


ote 





A PLEA ON BEHALF OF THE IGNO- 
RANT AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ADDRESSED TO ENLIGHTENED 
CHRISTIANS OF ALL -DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 


To the Editors. 


Tue pervading spirit of Chris- 
tianity is benevolence ; and it is 
upon the firm conviction that this 
spirit has not yet attained its due 
empire in the hearts of Christians, 
that I shall attempt to exhibit 
some considerations, which may 
impress upon the mind of your 
readers in private life as well as in 
public, the importance of its culti- 
vation.—There are still ignorant 
servants in Christian families ;— 
can we not instruct them? igno- 
rant children still in every district 
of the country, in our own towns, 
in our immediate vicinity ;—have 
we done all we could—or, have 
we done any thing, by personal 
exertions, to rescue their minds 
from ignorance ?—I do not intend 
to be satisfied with the supposition, 
that many of your readers could 
answer in the affirmative to the 
latter of my queries, and that some 
would be compelled to confess their 
negligence, in whom the admini- 
stration of a gentle reproof, might 
afford hope of future amendment. 
The fact is that ignorance still ex- 
tensrvely prevails, and the guilt of 
it must lie somewhere: and I am 

to think, that while many 
Christians are totally inactive, or, if 
it not seem a contradiction 
ir ns, I would say selfish, many 
-- are, I id, and others conitract- 
ed in their exertions, because they 
dé not keep before ‘their minds’ a 
sufficiently vivid picture of the 
evils and woes of ignorance. They 
have never paused to take a com- 
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prehensive and minute survey of 
the destruction which stalks abroad, 
and which every Christian has some 
means of counteracting. If you 
will allow me to occupy a portion 
of your pages, I will leavour 
briefly to exhibit the features of 
that moral and intellectual degra- 
dation, under which, in the midst 
of the most pure and efficient 
means of illumination, thousands 
are still lying. ; 
In a merely natural view, and 
as it regards the present life, there 
is something exceedingly 
ing and brutalizing in ignorance. 
To an enlightened and cultivated 
mind it is always a pitiable thing, 
to see the rational being lost in the 
mere animal ; the mind dwarfed 
from its childhood, or like a vi- 
gorous and generous spring, which 
would have poured forth a refresh- 
ing stream, sealed up by a perpe- 
tual frost. An ignorant man may 
not be conscious of the degraded 
condition in which he is held—as 
one born in a dungeon, or a mine, 
and there doomed to pass his 
deathly life, so many fathoms be- 
low the light of heaven, may not 
know how sweet a thing it is:for 
the eyes to behold the sun. Nei 
ther in the one case nor the other, 
may the individual sufferer be 
conscious of the deprivation and 
tion he sustains. But 
who can help pitying the man 
that has faculties and powers fitted 
for a state so much superior to that 
which he now occupies? Those 
who have tasted the pleasures of 
knowledge can count the loss, and 
ought to sympathize in the priva- 
tions which he suffers, whose mind 
exhibits the darkness of a pe 
tual midnight, and the sterility of 
a universal desert. It may, in- 
deed, be granted, that a state of 
entire and universal ignorance, in 
the sense of absolutely not know- 
ing any thing, is impossible.—The 
mind is’ so ind buoyant 
a thing, that it will often rise 
above the influences of depressing 
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circumstances, and acquire some 
knowledge, though in fragments, 
and of things which are the mere 
air-bubbles of this life, always 
ine upon. its surface. . Yet 
after all, little that an ignorant 
man knows is but like the occa- 
sional gleams of light, which, in 
some latitudes of the earth, only 
make the darkness more sensible ; 
or, like the unsightly motion of a 
cripple, we scarcely call it walk- 
ing, he only moves, OF cranls. 
Knowledge .is the sun of the 
mind, the health and life of the 
intelligent principle. Hence the 
decision of the wise man, which 
taken as a general aphorism, ap- 
plicable to all knowledge, or re- 
stricted as a ular sentiment, 
in reference te the highest kind of 
knowledge, is equally true—“ that 
the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not good.” For on this point 
must depend the very first and the 
last, the highest and the lowest 
distinction of man. We are not 
raised above the brutes by the 
refined texture of our frame, nor 
-by the exquisiteness of our in- 
stincts, nor by the intenseness of 
, Our animal gratifications, nor by 
“the acuteness of our. organs of 
sense. Some one or other of the 
animals exceeds us in each of the 
properties which are purely ma- 
terial, or organical, or sensitive: 
but man them each and 
all in the faculty of knowledge 
and of reason. If, then, you wish 
to state the characteristic: distine- 
tion of his nature, ‘you .cannot 
piace it in any thing short of this; 
while if you would ascend to the 
high conception of .what he can 
attain and enjoy, or how nearly he 
may resemble his great Creator, 
a must’ begin oe ‘terminate 
e is capable: of kno 
and thereby of enjoying, bow 
-tor.. How 
the state of all those, whether at 
home: or abroad; in whom) this 
fundamental distinction .of | their 
nature is) nearly obliterated, and 


traly pitiable, then, is the 
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the very end of whose intellectual 
being is so far defeated, as scarcely 
to leave them conscious of any 
supertonity to the beasts of the 
fie 


But the character of every hu- 
man being must be contemplated 
by the reflecting mind, and espe- 
cially by the Christian, in a still 
more important and_ interesting 
light ;—it must be viewed under 
a moral aspect ;—that is, as bear- 
ing moral relations, endowed with 
faculties which render him a moral 
agent, intended to be swayed not 
by instincts and appetites, but by 
moral principles, constituted part 
of a great moral system, and all 
this in reference to a judicial de- 
cision upon his character, on the 
issue of which his eternal state 
will depend. I have hitherto con- 
fined myself to what may be de- 
nominated the very lowest view of 
the human mind, the mere power 
of knowledge. But there are fa- 
culties in our nature which raise 
us to a very mm gradation 
above mere intelligence. In every 
human. being, in every child, of 
whatever age or nation, we find 
two mysterious faculties, in rela- 
tion to which, all the others may 
be said either to be subservient or 
dependent ; these are the will and 
the conscience; and as these are 
faculties which make man all he 
is now, so are they faculties on 
which must depend, not only the 

ion, but the very essence 
eo pre condition. “Yet, how- 
ever mighty and: wonderful the 
agency of these faculties, to de- 
termine the human character now, 
and mark out our future lot, they 
are only faculties. ‘They conse- 
quently require a right direction 
and a benignant impulse. They 
are the eyes of the moral nature, 
but they Lege not in themselves 
element of vision ; and, like 
‘the eyes of our. body, can ‘per- 
form their cffice only by the aid 
of an .outward medium, that ele- 
‘ment of moral light, provided in 
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the word of God, and administered 
by religious instruction. Nothing 
else can supply the place of such 
instruction, and at no time of life 
is it so important as in the season of 
youth; for then the will is spreading 
its strong roots through the whole 
texture of the character, and the 
conscience is collecting the max- 
ims, and receiving the impressions, 
by which it will be permanently 
and progressively regulated, It is 
to the religious instruction impart- 
ed by the scriptures, that we must 
look for the authority that can 
controul the will, and for the laws 
and principles which will enlighten 
and purify and regulate the con- 
science. It would be a truly la- 
mentable fact, if but one child in 
a thousand should be left to grow 
up without this moral knowledge. 
Let but the case be imagined of 
such an individual, abandoned to 
the guidance of his animal in- 
stincts and passions, or to such 
moral principles as he can pick up 
among the superficial maxims of 
the world, or to that prevailing 
standard of right and wrong, 
which rises and falls with habits, 
interests, and circumstances. To 
see an immortal and accountable 
being without any distinct know- 
ledge of his obligations, and the 
guilt of violating them, or of the 
invariable connexion between guilt 
and punishment, is indeed a sight 
of woe for angels and men to weep 
over. What can we expect in the 
case of every child that grows up 
without any powerful impression 
of the being of a God, and the 
certainty of a future state—the 
conscience an utter blank to all 
notions of guilt in the gratification 
of the will—a heart full of wild, 
untamed, and unsated passions— 
and an understanding uninformed 
of any nobler end of human exist- 
ence than the daily and repeated 
gratification of these passions? The 
ruling principle of such a state 
must be vice; combined with an 

isguised and rampant selfish- 
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ness—the mere power to appro- 
priate every thing to self-gratifica- ~ 
tion. With even children in such 
an untutored state, this is the 
light in which every thing is per- 
ceived, and this is the impulse 
from which every action is pro- 
duced. What wonder if here the 
conscience speedily becomes seared 
or silenced, or is made the abettor of 
the ruling passion ;—and if the will 
grows up into a mighty and awful 
co-operation with all the baser de- 
sires of the heart? Here then is 
a moral element, in which every 
sensual passion becomes rank and 
luxuriant, and where even the 
weak and sickly virtues of nature 
dwindle and decay.—Men may 
talk of an unsophisticated state of 
nature, and of the pure and simple 
virtue of uncorrupted man, but 
we know that the fertility of an 
uncultivated wilderness is a fruit- 
fulness in rank weeds, venom- 
ous reptiles, and noxious vapours. 
I am not now presenting the re- 
veries of speculation, but the result 
of observation, and a testimony 
which is confirmed by the univer- 
sal history of man. Let any one 
but measure, or conceive in ima- 
gination, the career of a morat 
and responsible being, advancing 
through the several ‘stages of life 
in the ignorance I have supposed, 
while the blind impulse of pas- 
sion, or the tyrant power of a 
reckless will, is loading him with 
calamities now, and maturing him 
for woe hereafter. 

But when we turn our attention 
to the nature and obligations of 
religion, the awfulness of igno- 
rance increases a thousand fold. 
Let it but be granted that every 
child has a soul, and that every 
soul is immortal, and that every 
immortal soul is polluted by sin, 
and in a state of consequent con- 
demnation—and the misery of 
those that live and die in this 
state becomes at once obvious and 
undescribable. They are without 
God and without hope in the 
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world. It is essential to their hap- 
piness, both here and in eternity, 
that they should have such know- 
ledge as the Bible alone can im- 
part. Without it, they are stran- 
gers to the highest enjoyments 
of which their natures are capa- 
ble, and are exposed to the utmost 

vation of wretchedness. So 
universally is religious knowledge 
felt to be essential to the happi- 
ness of man, that he has been 
denominated—a_ religious animal. 
Not that he can attain to any no- 
tions of true religion by his own 
unaided faculties ; but that there 
is a universal impulse from within, 
which leads him to some notions 
of a superior Being, some sense of 
his dependance, and some con- 
sciousness of being accountable, 
with an via piedidabie stretching of 
the desires after immortality and 
infinity. But nature affords no 
light and no satisfaction. And 
when a sense of guilt and shame 
invades the mind, how truly piti- 
able is the state of those who have 
no knowledge of a divine deliver- 
ance from the guilt and power and 
punishment of sin! What sight 
in all this vale of tears can equal 
that of an intelligent being, made, 
as every child is, with a capacity to 
enjoy that highest form of divine 
benignity—the mercy of God in 
Christ, and to render grateful and 
stitable praise ;—in short, capa- 
ble of holding communion with 
the Godhead in a sense above that 
even of angels, yet sunk down into 
a total apathy, or left in perplex- 
ing uncertainty, or engulfed in 
fierce despair! How distressing, 
then, even in the lowest possible 
view, is the thought of any of the 
children of the present age coming 
forward into life, to the 
nature and the guilt of sin—the 
grace and the holiness of God— 
the blessedness of heaven or the 
misery of hell ;—furnished only 
with the notions of God 
which float upon the surface of 
worldly conversation, notions near« 
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ly aliied to superstition, and to- 
tally worthless for all the great 
ends of regeneration and salva- 


tion! The knowledge of God in 
Christ is the most pure and pre- 
cious of all knowledge, the most 
useful to man in this life, and the 
most essential to his happiness in 
eternity ; and as here without it 
the human heart remains subject 
to the tyranny of the worst vices, 
so without it the soul of man, 
however otherwise ennobled, is 
destitute of the most elevated vir- 
tues, and a stranger to the sub- 
limest and most enduring plea- 
sures. Let but each reader of 
these hasty reflections ask himself 
this question—does there remain 
no single effort which I can make 
within the compass of my time, 
my property, my influence, and 
my dependants, to im some 
portion of this knowledge, which 
possess and count so dear ?—and 
the aim of your correspondent will 

be so far realized. 
EVANGELIST. 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAD 
PHILOSOPHICAL ARGUMENTS FOR 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

(To the Editors.) 

I reoret that so long a space 

should have elapsed between my 

last communication and the pre- 
sent. It would be uninteresting 
to detail the causes of the interrup- 
tion. I hope now, however, with 
your permission, to be able to 
complete my engagement, and re- 
main, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
Rusticus. 


(Continued from vol. ii. p. 81.) 
Tue last argument which I brought 
under review, was founded upon 
the universal belief of the immor- 
tality of the soul, in all ages and 
by all nations. The statement of 
this argument, and of the prin- 
ciple upon which it rests, occu 
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pied the whole of my last com- 
munication, at the close of which, 
I promised to consider, in a future 
paper, the objections to which it 
is justly liable. To this task I 
now address myself. The argu- 
ment..for immortality, founded 
‘upon the universal belief of man- 
kind, it has been. replied, is of 
little force, when we consider that 
there are many phenomena in the 
natural world, which always have 
been, and still are, by the vulgar, 
ascribed to improper causes ; and 
since general opinion and belief 
are founded on the appearances of 
things, men may be wrong in one 
case, as well as in another. Hence 
he who should take popular opi- 
nion for the basis of his sentiments 
would rest them on a very vague 
and questionable authority. No- 
thing is more evident, than that 
men are led almost universally, and 
have been so in all ages, to con- 
clude that the.sun moves round, 
or over, the earth; and nothing in 
philosophy is clearer than the 
falsity of this opinion. Many 
other instances might be men- 
tioned in which philosophy has 
shown popular opinion to be 
wrong. Much, therefore, as we 
might feel disposed to hold with 
the simple dictate of nature, yet, 
in a case like the present, we can 
see so little to prove that the uni- 
versal opinion of men, is one to 
which nature would instinctively 
lead them, that we are compelled 
to di considerably from the 
force which has been attributed to 
this argument. It is said, more- 
over, no proof has ever been ad- 
vanced to show that we should not 
derive the idea of immortality 
from many others which neces- 
sarily obtrude themselves upon us, 


matter, which our senses prove to 
us is not destroyed by a separation 
of its parts, and which, as far as 
we can judge, is consequently 
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immortal. Hence there appears 
nothing so wonderful in the pre- 
valence of the opinion, and no 
difficulty in fully accounting for 
its origin. This is still farther 
illustrated by the Pythagorean 
doctrine, which manifestly origi- 
nated in their conceptions of the 
nature of matter. On the immor- 
tality of matter they founded their 
first notions of the immortality of 
the soul. Annihilation, they af- 
firmed, was never the end, nor 
non-entity the beginning of a 
thing; and the principle upon 
which this and their whole system 
rested, was what appeared a simple 
physical fact: “ Omnia mutantur, 
nihil interet.” All things change, 
nothing is destroyed. 

Little as this argument, derived 
from the universal belief of man- 
kind, has been supposed to prove, 
and powerful as are some of the 
objections stated against it, yet the 
advocates of it maintain that it 
should not be utterly rejected ; for 
they think that, as a collateral 
proof, it may be worthy of atten- 
tion, and though not clearly de- 
cisive, it may yet be accepted as a 
confirmation, and allowed to throw 
some weight into the general scale 
of proof, If we were to admit 
that the opinion has been founded 
on the general notions of mankind 
concerning the continued exist- 
ence of matter, and its passage 
from one state to another, or on 
the progress of the mind through 
its various stages of improvement 
to the last, in which its vigour 
betrays no signs of decay, there 
would still be omnisarats force 
in the argument, an icularly 
so in the letter 5 ee 
of the mind, and its undiminished. 
vigour. And even in the former 
case, the an woes still be 
deserving of notice. But it ean 
hardly be granted that the opinion 
has originated in our conceptions 
of matter, 1s sepa it is _ from 
being a popular and univ opi- 
nin that matter is not destroyed : 

2 
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on the other hand, perhaps the 
majority of mankind have an opi- 
nion decidedly opposed to this. 
Hence we may justly infer that 
the universal belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul could not have 
been derived from our conceptions 
of matter. I would not, however, 
in reviewing the objections made 
to the argument now under con- 
sideration, attach much import- 
ance to these remarks on the origin 
of the opinion, for it is by no 
means easy to decide from whence 
it arose; and because there may be 
many other opinions which would 
give us quite as much trouble to 
trace to their origin, which may 
nevertheless be true. Were it not 
for some things peculiar to this 
opinion, we might be induced at 
once to class it in the catalogue of 
those prejudices which have pre- 
vailed in all ages and nations, a 
parently founded on the simple 
evidence of the senses, or the pure 
dictate of nature, but many, and 
even most of which, philosophy has 
shown to be wholly false. 

If the consent to the doctrine 
be admitted to be universal, it is 
certainly a very powerful pre- 
sumption in its favour, and will 
justify us in examining its nature 
a little more fully. It may then 
be observed, that this case is not 
at all like that physical fact in 
which, from the imperfection of 
our organs of vision, we have con- 
cluded the motion of the sun to be 
round the earth. The moral opi- 
nions of men are liable to no such 
imperfection in the powers em- 
ployed in their formation. ‘These 
powers continue ever the same in 
their nature ; and thongh educa- 
tion and habit may go far in mo- 
difying, yet they can never eradi- 
cate, or overturn that which 
depends on the moral constitution. 
Hence we must conclude, .as a 
general principle, that whatever 
is universal in our‘intellectual con- 
stitution may be safely inferred to 
be natural and necessary to man, 


and to have its cause iu that which 
gave existence to the mind at first. 
Now the induction in the present 
case is confessed to be nearly com- 
plete. The human mind univer- 
sally and perseveringly cherishes 
the opinion, except when by some 
forced and artificial process of 
reasoning the dictate of nature is 
overpowered. 

Further, that this prejudice 
should have obtained among na- 
tions the most pious and the most 
profane, the most refined and the 
most barbarous, the most dissimi- 
lar in their manners and customs, 
and among whom there existed 
the utmost disparity of mental 
endowments and moral improve- 
ment, is a fact altogether unac- 
countable, unless the belief is 
founded in nature and truth.— 
“‘ Sed nescio quo modo inheret in 
mentibus quasi seculorum quod- 
dam augurium futurorum ; idque 
in maximis ingeniis altissimisque 
animis et existet maxime, et ap- 
paret facillime.” * 

Again, it has been asserted that 
it is impossible to find a prejudice 
respecting any moral opinion, uni- 
versally prevalent, that has ever 
been shewn to be false, or ill 
founded. It is true that some of 
the moral judgments of particular 
nations and tribes have been op- 

by those of others; and 
philosophy has shewn us in many 
cases, that opinions partially pre- 
valent, were entirely founded in 
prejudice, and had no truth for 
their support ; but this has never 
been shown of any of those opi- 
nions and sentiments which exist 
in all men, and seem to be as pro- 
per to the human mind as any of 
its powers or capacities. Amon 
all those, deine, who ene 
embraced this opinion, there can- 
not be assigned any prejudice that 
will satisfactorily account for the 
universal prevalence of this senti- 





* Tusc. Quest. lib. 1. c. 145 alse 
Balguy’s Sermons, vol. 1. p. 359. 
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ment. A nation of warriors, whose 
uniform characteristic was liberty 
and independence, could not have 


been induced to receive it by the - 


frown of the priest, or the tyran- 
nizing power of a despot, who 
wished to keep them in subjec- 
tion, by the scare-crow of future 
rewards and punishments. Blind 
credulity could not give it birth 
among acute and philosophic in- 
quirers; nor could its origin 
among the impious and profane 
be ascribed to religious hope. 
Were it the invention of kingly 
policy, of enthusiastic imbecility, 
or designing priestcraft, or of a 
savage superstition, still there are 
nations assignable, in which this 
prejudice, whatever it is, must 
have failed in its most powerful 
efforts; and in whatever nation 
any one of these prejudices did 
prevail, yet the advancement of 
that nation in improvement; or, 
certainly, its successive changes, 
must have tended in some one or 
more to remove the prejudice ; 
and it is indeed scarcely possible 
to assign a case in which it would 
not, had it been an unfounded 
prejudice, have sunk, by the lapse 
of time, into total disrepute, and 
have been abandoned as wholly 
absurd and untenable: whereas 
the very reverse is the fact. What- 
ever are the fluctuations any people 
undergo, either in their moral or 
intellectual, their political or civil 
state, still we find no material, no 
perceptible alteration in the pre- 
valence of the opinion. Degene- 
racy of character does not destroy 
“it, and improvement never in- 
duces men to overlook it. If it 
is a prejudice transmitted from 
generation to generation, why, we 
may ask, has it not suffered the 
fate of other prejudices? Why 
has not a parallel case been ex- 
hibited, in which a prejudice 
equally general has been shewn 
to be false? Finally: it does not 
appear that any prejudice, which 
would account for origin and 
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prevalence of this belief, can be 
found to suit the circumstances of 
all nations and individuals. We 
are, therefore, warranted to come 
at least to-this conclusion, that the 
opinion has not the appearance of 
an unfounded prejudice, and till 
fully and unequivocally shown to 
be such, ought to be considered 
as something more than the 
shrewd conjecture of reason and 
nature. 
“ Who reads his bosom reads immortal life ; 
“ Or Nature there imposing on her sons 
« Has written fables, man was made a lie.”* 
“ Maximum verd argumentum 
est, naturam ipsam de immortali- 
tate animorum tacitam judicare, 
quoéd omnibus cure sunt, et max- 
ime quidem, que post mortem fu- 
tura sint.” + 

(To be continued. ) 
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A QUERY UPON SOME LATE PUBLIC 
TRANSACTIONS. 


(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 
In our family party, which, though 
small, is very social, and in which 
due deference is daily paid to your 
excellent advices on Domestic Con- 
versation, it has more than once 
been asked, ‘ Why is the Congre- 
gational Magazine so silent upon 
Carlile’s business?’ In a publica 
tion like your's, I assure you all 
your readers in our house (and 
they are all in the family, down to 
the cook, who is a great scholar, 
they say in the kitchen,) have 
been surprised that no notice 
should have been taken, at least of 
the religious part, of the late com~- 
motions. We have read in some 
other Magazines which come into 
our hands, various laudatory com- 


ments on these tions, and 
our ‘newspaper not failed to 
justify this coercive suppression of 





* Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 7, 
verse 26. 
+ Tusc. Quest. lib. 1. c 14, 
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infidelity, and punishment of its 
promoter ; but we have not heard 
a single sentence on the other side. 
Pray, Gentlemen, are all the na- 
tion agreed? And do Protestant 
Dissenters in general applaud the 
steps which have been taken to 
counteract infidelity? How is it 
that you have left P waet country- 
readers so much in the dark upon 
these very important questions? 
Surely you have not been out of 
town, nor dosing during this mo- 
mentous interval, nor gone on a 
trip to the North Pole, while the 
whole land has been in alarm. You 
appear at least to have -been at 
your post, for your Magazine has 
come to us regularly, and you have 
duly instructed, and chastised, and 
amused your readers ; but except- 
ing a little scrap or two of anec- 
dotes, some of which, to be sure, 
have been sufficiently a propos, we 
have heard nothing of your opi- 
nion, and yet we all say you must 
have one, of what has been going 
on. You must answer for your- 
selves very soon, or you will sink 
in our esteem.—Perhaps you think 
tod much has been made of the 
modern Deists, and that their 
number and importance have been 
exaggerated. But when I tell you, 
that in a grocer’s shop in our town, 
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public measures which have been 
taken against Deism, has arisen 
from a conviction that too much 
alarm has been excited for the 
cause of Christianity’; or per- 
haps, as we are given to under- 
stand that you sit in council, like 
other grave and learned councils, 
you don’t agree upon this subject, 
and so you have hitherto preferred 
to leave your readers to form their 
own opinion. It was.not our in- 
tention to press you so hard upon 
a subject of which you seem so 
tender, but really its importance 
grows upon me as I proceed with 
my letter, and I think it is due to 
your numerous and respectable 
readers, that either yourselves, or 
some of your correspondents, 
should put us in possession of the 
decision of the New Testament on 
this important point. 

For my own part, I must con- 
fess to you, Gentlemen, that when 
I heard the sentence of the Court 
read out of the newspaper by my 
eldest son, -I said I could not re- 
collect any scriptural warrant for 
such proceedings; and on being 
pressed for my reasons by my 
second daughter, who is a most 
zealous. opposer of the Deists, I 
referred to Christ’s address to 
Peter, when he smote the high 
priest’s servant. However, I did 
not mean to let you know my opi- 
nion, but simply to request your's, 
and therefore I shall not tell 
all that 


bate, I was compelled to end the 
conversation by saying, ‘‘ Well, I 
dare say we shall have s i 

fate ta Sma omg pial 
Congregational Magazine, and we 
-will wait till then.” Now we have 
read two of your numbers since, 


and been disappointed in them 
Not eur minds merely, but 
this subject. Pray assist us to 
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come to a decided opinion spee- 
dily, for we all have a high respect 
for your judgment, and none more 
so than your obedient servant, 
AGRICOLA. 
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MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL NOT 
AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST. 
(To the Editers.) 

Gentlemen, 

Since the advocates of the Con- 
oe ara a of church polity 
ow the examples, 
ae to fad exclusively to the au- 
thority of the New Testament— 
since they claim for their practices 
a nearer resemblance to those of 
the primitive believers than can be 
pleaded by any other denomina- 
tion of Christians—since it is not 
upon the dubious ground of expe- 
diency, but upon the venerable 
authority of ancient prescription, 
that the order of their chu is 
asserted to rest—it particularly 
behooves them to adhere to what- 
ever is authorized by the Bible, to 
reject whatever is not so autho- 
rized, and with a noble consistency, 
which, alas, has seldom been wit- 
néssed since the labours of the 
apostles terminated, to stand by 
the simplicity of Christ. It is thus, 
and only thus, that the Christian 
world can be secured against the 
influx and the predominance of 
corruptions, which, beginning in 
comparative trifles, may termi- 
nate in errors directly tending to 
a universal overthrow of all that 
is divine in our religion. Had the 
Christians of the early ages ad- 
hered more closely to authority, 
and discarded the fatal principle of 
political expediency from their ec- 

clesiastical measures; had 
consulted, as they ought to have 
done, the will of Christ, as it may 
be gathered from his word, in- 
of worshipping the taste, 
the Caprice, the fashion of the pas- 
sing hour, the man of sin would 


never have trampled the 
prostrate liberties of the Christian 
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world; nor would the darkness of 
the middle ages, preceding the re- 
formation, have wrapt in its deadly 
shades, from generation to genera- 
tion, the church of the living God. 
I am jealous, therefore, of every 
thing that bears the semblance of 
an innovation upon the original 
simplicity of the gospel, and I am 
persuaded that, unless the ample 
and melancholy page of history is 
opened to us in vain, we shall feel 
ourselves conscientiously bound to 
resist the religious, or rather the 
irreligious, follies of our own 
times, lest the world should again 
be visited with a curse dark and in- 
tolerable as that of the Papal usur- 
pation—the Bible closed, the In- 
quisition revived, the purity of the 
faith stained, the simplicity of 
worship adulterated, and Christian 
liberty outraged, exiled, destroyed. 
The distant possibility of the re- 
currence of these evils, or even but 
a small portion of them, gives to 
every deviation from the plain path 
of truth an of deep moment ; 
while it condemns the levity, the 
utter carelessness, which marks 
the proceedings of many who, on 
the whole; are zealous and useful 
Christians. The man upon whose 
heart the lessons of history are in- 
scribed, who is capable of rising 
above the prejudices and passions 
of the thoughtless multitude around 
him, who ean appreciate the signs 
of the timés, and reason from the 
past to the future—that man will 
regard with very serious indigna- 
tion, not to say alarm, many of the 
arts of modern popularity, the un- 
righteous use that is made of the 
weaknesses of the people, to give 
eclat to a preacher, or to attract a 
crowded con 

The evil ek tw wish more ~ 
ticularly at this time to notice, is 
the attempt made in certain quar- 
ters to invest with a mysterious 
and undefined dignity the ministers 
of the gospel. Their office no man 
venerates more than I do, nor is 


any man prepared to pay a higher 
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tribute of respect to the personal 
excellencies, the religious know- 
ledge, the christian piety, the en- 
lightened zeal of the nonconfor- 
mist ministers of the age. But 
let them not be made the objects 
of superstitious regard, nor invest- 
ed with that authority which. at- 
taches to no uninspired and fallible 
man. I lately heard a dissenting 
minister of the Independent de- 
nomination, and a man he was of 
eminent respectability and useful- 
ness, claim for the ordiyary. rs 
and teachers of the church the dig- 
nity of ambassadors of Christ. 
The same pretension I have often 
heard made without any astonish- 
ment, because it has been made by 
men of a different character from 
the gentleman to whom I allude— 
men more competent to speak 
than to think, and who are of that 
class. of preachers whose pulpit 
- eloquence. is more distinguished 
by sound than by sense. One 
wonders not at any extravagances 


uttered by such persons, after hav- 


ing once had a specimen of their 
theology ; but that men of a higher 
order of mind should sanction, 
however inadvertently, the undi- 
gested crudities, the barbarous and 
unscriptural dogmata which are 
compatible only with profound ig- 
norance or culpable inattention, is 
a matter much to be regretted. 

If. there are in the Christian 
ministry men who deliberately 
hold such pretensions, whether in 
the Roman church, or among Pro- 
testants and Dissenters, they -must 
be ignorant of the nature and of 
the claims of their office.. I, for 
one, take leave to disclaim all pre- 
tensions, to the personal dignity, 
the elevation of rank, and extent 
of authority, implied m the office 
of an ambassador of Christ. The 
apostles, and the apostles only, 
held that office; the ordinary mi- 
nisters of the 1, have never 
been invested with it, ‘nor endowed 
with qualifications requisite for the 
performance of its functions. 


- It is the office of an ambassador 
to represent his sovereign in the 
transaction of affairs in which it is 
either not convenient, or impracti- 
cable, for the sovereign himself to 
give his personal attendance. To 
qualify him for this office, he re- 
ceives from the supreme power 
whose agent he is, the requisite 
information,: and is clothed with 
suitable authority ; and to accredit 
him to the. party or parties to 
whom his commission relates, he 
is accompanied by satisfactory cre- 
dentials of the reality and efficiency 
of his diplomatic character. To 
the ministry of the apostles this 
will apply ; to the ordinary 
teachers of divine truth it is per- 
fectly irrelevant. 

The apostles received their mes« 
sage by inspiration from heaven, 
by immediate communication with 
the fountain of truth: and conse- 
quently, as infallible teachers, were 
fit representatives, as well as the 
holy agents, of God. 

é have only their writings to 
supply us with the subjects of our 
ministry, and must endeavour by 
study and prayer to ascertain the 
meaning of those writings for our- 
selves, before we can presume to 
interpret them to the people. 

They had indisputable creden- 
tials of their being divinely ap- 
pointed to office in the gifts of 
prophecy and miracles; so that 
they might appeal to the senses of 
mankind in proof that they were 
sent of God. We have no such 
credentials to offer, no mysterious 
faculty of speaking in strange 
tongues, no power to heal by a 
touch the maladies of suffermg 
man, or to recal the dead from the 
tomb. All that we can do is of a 
much humbler kind ; we must 
prove by moral evidence, not our 
own infallibility, but that of the 
apostles, showing that their cre- 
dentials were satisfactory ; exhi- 
biting the grounds. upon which 
our religion rests as a great his- 
toric fact ; saying to our hearers, 
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** Jadge ye; as wise men, what 
we say ;” appealing to their reason 
and their conscience whether it 
does behoove them to exercise “ re- 
pentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Ti spoke with authority ; 
from their decisions there was no 
appeal ; and to reject them was to 
reject their Lord, We can only 
reason out of the scriptures; and, 
deep as may be the conviction on 
our minds of the truth of our 
statements, we must, after all, ex- 
hort our hearers to search the 
sacred records as the test of our 
doctrines, the only dogmatical 
rule of faith and practice. In a 
word, they were infallible men ; 
and we are fallible, having no 
means of acquiring the know 
of truth, but such as are equally 
open to our hearers; and like 
them we are liable to deviate from 
the letier of Christianity, when- 
ever we d from its spirit. 
The humblest Christian has his 
Bible and the throne of grace ; 
nor has the most illustrious mini- 
ster of religion any other means 
of ascertaining the way of sal- 
vation. 

If it appears that the ministers 
of Christ are not, in the sense ap- 
plicable to the apostles, his am- 
bassadors, it is needless to remark 
on the folly or the arrogance of 

Excuse, gentlemen, my dwel- 
ling so long on this topic. To me 
it appears of vital importance ; for 
upon correct views of the mini- 
sterial office very much depends 
the correct conduct of ministers, 
and of their hearers also. 

The teachers of religion will 
learn not to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to 
think. They will perceive that 
the real grandeur of their office 
consists in its simplicity, and that 
their personal importance is most 
promoted by adhering to that sim- 
plicity, instead of preferring ex- 
aggerated and unmeaning claims. 
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They will cease to regard their 
office as rendered more solenm, by 
any attempts on their part to in- 
vest themselves with a mysterious 
and ineffable sanctity; nor will 
they imagine, with many of our 
contemporaries, that the real, the 
iritual, the legitimate ends of 
Christian ministry, can be ad- 
vanced by the puerile devices of 
an exploded superstition—a gor- 
geous temple, a splendid pulpit, 
a magnificent altar, theatrical ad- 
dress, or the robes and habiliments 
which are better suited to the 
meretricious rites of paganism 
than to the simplicity of Christ.— 
The apostles, who were in reality, 
what we are hot, the ambassadors 
of Christ, have set us an example 
of beautiful, because manly, sim- 
plicity. For the more humble 
labourer in the vineyard to affect 
what the most exalted contemned, 
is equally unwise, needless, and ~ 
profane. The true majesty of the 
Christian priesthood lies in humi- 
lity, in the simple and affectionate 
exhibition of divine truth, in a life 


of godliness, in doing the work of 
an evangelist. 

By correct views of this subject, 
the laity will learn to distinguish 


between the homage due to the 
grandeur of truth, and the esteem 
which they owe to the teacher of 
truth. eir love of religion will 
be a distinct principle from their 
attachment to a pastor, 
or a popular orator. Their faith 
and hepe will not repose upon hu- 
man authority: while they esteem 
the minister of Jesus — more 
faithfully discharges his du 

“ very highly in love for hie 
works’ sake,” they will pot rest 
their religion on the precarious 
foundation of any human attach- 
ments whatsoever. They may 
have reason to change their opi- 
nion of a Christian minister, they 
may have to deplore in his failures 
the weakness of human nature, 
they may have reason to exclaim 
in disappointment and sorrow, 
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“ The standard-bearer fainteth !” 
But they will not faint with him. 
They will continue the conflict 
under higher auspices; and, re- 
membering a greater than apostles 
and prophets, “ who endured the 
cross, despising the shame,” they 
will be faithful unto death.. 

While the respect which is due 
to jthe minister of Christ is thus 
placed upon its just grounds— 
while it is exercised upon rational 
principles, it becomes vastly more 
valuable, by becoming more fixed 
and secure. The blind admira- 
tion, the superstitious reverence, 
which are given to undefined and 
groundless claims, disappear the 
moment the error is detected, and 
are followed by proportionate con- 
tempt. Disappointed expectations 


ewill produce a re-action fatal even 


to just demands. The popularity, 
also, which is built upon factitious 
qualities, or bought by mean com- 
pliances with the degenerate taste 
of the multitude, is a possession as 
worthless as it is dearly earned. 
It is exposed to the rivalry of 
every competitor, who will ad- 
vance one step farther in the 
march of self-degradation. The 
idol of to-day is the victim of 
to-morrow. His elevation to the 
pinnacle is the signal for his fall. 
And then “ Farewell, a long fare- 
well to all his greatness!” Having 
no hold u the understanding 
and the of the versatile 
crowd, he ceases to be remem- 
bered when he no longer reigns 
the peerless prodigy of his day. 
Give me the Christian love of a 
handful of the wise and the good, 
and let who will carry the applauses 
of the multitude. I shall then pos- 
sess a resource which will outlive 
the hour of noon, and afford me 
holy solace amid the sombre shades 
of the evening of human life— 
* society, friendship, and love!” 
Far be it from me, gentlemen, to 
intimate that popularity, in the 
better sense of this equivocal 
term, is always hollow, and al- 


. 
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ways to be despised. Our own 
day affords examples of noble and 
illustrious fame, in men who have 
commanded the veneration of the 
people without seeking it, and in 
whose celebrity we behold the tri- 
bute. of honour justly given to 
pre-eminent talent and primitive 
piety. They will be the lights of 
other ages, and posterity will ra- 
tify the voice of their contem- 
poraries. Their works praise them 
in the gate—and their names, we 
have reason to believe, are written 
in heaven. Their’s is a holy po- 
pularity, bestowed on them “ for 
the trutf’s sake.” Nor is the ve- 
neration of the faithful their sole 
reward—a crown of glory awaits 
them, which, bestowed by the 
hand of Deity, shall encircle their 
brows in undecaying freshness, 
when the age which they have 
ennobled is past away, and the 
generation they have served sleeps 
in death. But there is a popu- 
larity of a different kind, artificial 
and spurious ; and the means by 
which it is semetimes sought are 
to be deprecated, as involving an 
unwarrantable violation of Chris- 
tian simplicity. The man who 
enjoys it, glories in his shame. 
Let me not be considered as 
charging every minister of the 
gospel who ascends the pulpit 
wrapt in robes which are the 
badge and liyery of another ser- 
vice—let me not be considered as 
charging him with apostacy from 
his profession, or with being a 
wilful renegade from independent 
inciples. This, with many other 
ittle arts of popularity nearly allied 
to it, are, I am aware, sometimes 
practised from an amiable motive, 
and with a view to more exten. 
sive usefulness. The things them- 
selves, at worst, are deemed in-~ 
different, and therefore innocent, 
while the hope that they may attract 
attention, attaches to them, in the 
minds of those by whom they are 
employed, a character of absolute 
value. They bring men under 
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the sound of the gospel, and thus 
become means of grace. But 
where is this system of policy and 
expediency to terminate? Having 
introduced one artificial attraction, 
why not another, and a third, 
until not only the priestly robes, 
but the surplice, the mitre, the 
tiara, the purple and the gold 
follow? Besides, what becomes 
of our boasted principles, of our 
scriptural modes, of the sufficiency 
of the Bible? How awkward, 
moreover, is the situation of the 
preacher, how perplexed and em- 
barrassed, who, after employing 
these meretricious decoys, to col- 
lect together the simple multitude, 
is compelled either to tell them 
that there is no religion in these 
things, that at their peril they at- 
tach any importance or efficacy to 
them—or, by his silence, to leave 
them the deluded victims of a 
mischievous error! Nor, after all, 
does it appear that any good is 
effected to compensate for this 
outrage committed against the 
simplicity of scriptural principles. 
On examination, perhaps, it will 
be seen, that of those who make 
a credible profession of the gospel, 
not more will be found in multi- 
tudinous congregations collected 
by suspicious means, than in more 
limited societies, erected on better 
principles. At any rate, this is 
a subject worthy of investiga- 
tion. ‘ 

In conclusion, I would only add 
my conviction, that the cause of 
dissent, of independency, of re- 
ligion, would suffer nothing if 
the ministers of the gospel were 
content to be the humble inter- 
preters of the scriptures—the 
work of the holy men of old, who 
were ambassadors for Christ. 


I am, 
Gentlemen, 


A Neonconrormist Minister. 
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No. I. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Art the commeneement of a series 
of miscellaneous papers on philo- 
sophical subjects, in which it is 
designed to explain some of the 
grand phenomena of nature, a few 
preliminary remarks may not be 
either unacceptable or unneces~ 
sary. 

Since a few of the most popular 
infidels who have disgraced our 
world, and undeservedly obtruded 
themselves upon the attention of 
mankind, have wished to be iden- 
tified with the real philosophers of 
their day, and have represented 
science as allied with their wretch- 
ed moral speculations, many pious 
characters have imagined, but very 
absurdly, that all attempts to in- 
vestigate nature would only tend 
to endanger their faith, and to 
shake their confidence in the truth 
of Christianity. But is this a legiti- 
mate conclusion from the fact which 


has been named? Must the advo- - 


cates of Christianity desert the 
ground where the footsteps of di- 
vinity are so strongly impressed, 
and leave it in the possession of a 
few pretended philosophers? Can 
there be any thing in nature that 
renders doubtful the truths of re- 
velation? Is it possible that the 
Deity can contradict, in the ma- 
terial creation, what he has niade 
known in the volume of inspira- 
tion? Impossible! The two vo+ 
lumes of nature and revelation 
were written by the same hand; 
they speak truths perfectly ac- 
cordant, theugh in different lan- 

es; their respective contents 
cond to illustrate the perfections 
of the same infinite Intelligence ; 
both have the same moral ten- 
deney when properly understood ; 
and both point to the same great 


first Cause, as the source of all - 


being and all happiness. 
D2 ‘ 
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It is obvious, that most, if not 
all, of the i writers of the 
Old Testament, were men who 
had paid considerable attention to 
the visible creation ; and that they 
took peculiar pleasure in explormg 
the great agents of nature. “ The 
works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have 
therein.” Moses, Solo- 
mon, David, Isaiah, and many 
others of the Old Testament 
worthies, were evidently close ob- 
servers of natural phenomena. ,The 
adorable Redeemer taught his fol- 
lowers to study the objects of 
creation, by selecting its facts, and 
applying them, with phi i 
, to illustrate the truths of 
. ists and 
apostles tread in the same path, 
and explain their moral and spi- 
ritual conceptions by an appeal to 
the sensible qualities of matter, 
and the visible works of God. The 
Holy Spirit, also, has sanctified true 
i y, by constantly employ- 
ing those objects about which it is 
en to bring within - 
range of our conceptions invisible 
realities, which, otherwise, must 
still have been enveloped in un- 
fathomable mystery. Can we then 
imagine that there is any thing in 
nature properly understood, that 
can disparage the truths of the 


gospel, or that will generate in the 
mind a love of scepticism and in- 
fidelity? Certainly not. 
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quaintance with the material works 
of Deity a most pleasing and im- 
portant auxiliary. 

It is a singular fact, and it is 
worthy of being remembered, that 
none of the many discoveries which 
the modern improvements in phi- 
losophy have made, in any way 
contradict, or in the least degree 
invalidate any one statement made 
by the sacred scriptures. This 
will appear the more singular, 
when it is considered that true 
philosophy had made but small 
advancement when the sacred 
writers lived ; and also, o-. Ad 
potheses respecting nature an 
various laws, the most absurd and 
ridiculous, were adopted by the 
me Bare of those remote ages. 

he schools of Egypt, of Greece, 
and of all the East, were contami- 
nated with the most preposterous 
notions, while the penmen of holy 
writ remained the only sound and 
accurate reasoners on all the phe- 
nomena of the material creation.- 
This can be accounted for only on 
the supposition that their pens, as 
well as their mental operations, 
were under the direction of that 
Agency to which all the mysteries - 
of nature are known. This is, in- 
deed, one of the many convincing 
evidences of the divine inspiration 
of the scriptures, since the fact 
which I have stated cannot be 
reasonably accounted for but on 
this supposition. 

It is much to be , that 
many of those professors of Chris- 
tianity who are the most ly 
sensible of the inestimable value 
of its doctrines, and who exem- 
plify in their spirit and deport- 
ment the most of its divine excel- 
lency, should not only have been 
lamentably indifferent to those in- 
—— for which I plead, but 
should, sometimes, have opposed 
them, as dangerous. And while, 
on the one hand, the speculations 
of a spurious race of pretended 
philosophers have excited preju- 
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dice in the minds of many Chris- 
tians even against true philosophy ; 
on the other, the antipathy of 
Christians to the investigations of 
philosophy, has impelled men of 
science to the opposite extreme, 
and induced among them a most 
unjust opinion, that Christianity 
is unfavourable to philosophy. 
Divine revelation and na' 
hilosophy proceed in their d 
ai 4 adlial perl ser 
know no moral antipathies. Though 
both Christians and infidels have 
attempted to make them antagon- 
ists, yet they move forward as in- 
separable coadjutors and allies, 
perfectly agreed both as to the 
end proposed and the means of 
attaining it, while they unitedly 
frown on the imbecilities or crimi- 
nal designs of those who would 
t them as foes. 
But it is h that a more 
icious day is arrived, when 
philoioghy shall be allowed to 


: yield her proffered aid to Chris- 


tianity, and when both shall unite 
to shed over a benighted world a 
radiance before unknown. Chris- 
tians begin to step over the boun- 
daries which the ignorance or the 
prejudices of former times had 
ibed, and are extending their 
views into regions which infidel 
had impiously called 
their own. Here they may gather 
to deck their Saviour’s crown ; 
they may explore mines re- 
plete wi lien. of inestimable 
worth, or gaze on prospects bright 
with the same glory, and fall” of 
the same wisdom, as daily attract 
their attention, and awaken their 
gratitude, in the volume of in- 
spiration. 
While those who denounce a 
knowledge of nature as either dan- 


us Or unnecessary, are to be 


they should take in 
their wre ine of inspira- 
tion as a guide, “ unto which they 
do well that they take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place.” The ancient phil 
of Greece and Rome had all na- 
ture before them, and they were 
by no means inattentive observers 
of her mysteries and her laws; 
nay, they reasoned closely on what 
they saw; yet they remained in 
doubt respecting the perfections of 
Deity, the accountableness of man, 
and a future state of retribution— 
subjects of primeim cetotheir 
well-being, Were the philosophers 
of the present day, notwithstand- 
ing their superior attainments, and 
though aided by the discoveries of 
all former ages, destitute of the 
volume of inspiration, they would 
make no advances in the know- 
ledge of moral truth, and the 
principles of virtue and religion. 
If this be a fact, as 1 presume will 
not be doubted, how important is 
it that we should consult, with 
daily prayer, those divine oracles 
which alone “ bring life and im- 
mortality to light.” 

The writer proposes, in that 
series of papers which he intends 
shall succeed these introductory 
remarks, to bring before the reader 
some of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of nature. ees tae 
object to write for philosop 
ote the information of those 
whose leisure and disposition have 
already led them to read exten- 
sively on these subjects: this 
would be a useless Jabour. He 


ighly censured, and while we’ i 


woul urge intelligent and think- 
ing Christians to devote a portion 
of their time to inquiries so pleas- 
ing and profitable, Seb toee‘nat 
forget that it is indispensably ne~ 


wishes of those who are 
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sirous of being acquainted with 
them, without the fatigue of wad- 
ing through those difficulties which 
the language of science has placed 
around them. 

While the amusement of: the 
reader will be kept in view, his 
intellectual and moral improve- 
ment will be particularly contem- 
plated ; and those divine perfec- 
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tions which the phenomena of na- 
ture discover, will bedeveloped and 
demonstrated. Philosophy never 
appears so lovely as when she offi- 
ciates as the hand-maid of religion, 
and is made subservient to the 
glory of God, and to the tem- 
poral and eternal happiness of a 
fallen world. 

THEOPHILUS. 
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REVIEW OF 


Theology Explained and Defended, 
in a Series of Sermons, by Ti- 


mothy Dwight, S.T.D. L. L. D. 
late "President of Yale College ; 
with a Memoir, &e. 5 vols. 8vo. 
3.108. America, published; Lon- 
don, re-published by W. Baynes. 


THERE was a time when bulky ex- 
positions even of particular books 
of scripture were in much request ; 
and large works, professing to em- 


brace the entire system of theo- 
logy, were deemed so important 
and necessary, that 2 Divine of 
any name or character, would 
have blushed to be detected, 
incapable of -proving himself well 
versed in Calvin, Melancthon, 
Turretine, Stapfer, and Wit- 
sius—authors who found it easy 
to gain for their theological pro- 
ductions an extensive circulation 
over Europe, though communi- 
cated through the medium of the 
Latin, a vehicle shut up from 
ordinary uneducated readers, and 
exclusively confined to the learn- 
ed. But now, even Usher, Boston, 
Ridgley, and Gill, who speak in 
plain English, are, it is presumed, 
suffered to repose very quietly on 
the shelves; or if occasionally 
taken down, it is rather for re- 
ference than for reading. Is it 
that the press is less busily em- 
ployed in the cause ‘of religion? 
or is it that a certain prevailing 
fashion has given it a new direc- 
tion? It is to the lattey reason, 
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chiefly, we apprehend, that the 
change is to be attributed. This 
is the age of pamphlets, single 
sermons, sprightly essays, anec- 
dotes, memoirs, and miscellanies, 
which it is difficult to furnish with 
appropriate names and titles, and 
not very easy to number; while 
an original work, on the evidences, 
doctrines, and duties of Christi- 
anity, at once comprehensive in 
its plan, closely connected in all 
its parts, replete with useful mat- 
ter, and clothed in manly, im- 
pressive language, may be almost 
regarded as a phenomenon. We 
must own, that when the present 
publication was laid on our table, 
containing a system of theology in 
five thick closely printed octavos, 
we felt some surprise at the hardi- 
hood and adventurous spirit of the 
author, and could scarcely sup- 
press the suspicion, that he had 
forgotten the time, and reckoned 
a century wrong. But without 
inquiring into the cause, why the 
massy works to which allusion has 
been made, have sunk into ne- 
glect, it is @ question of some 
moment, whether it might serve 
the interests of religion, could a 
taste for them and similar pro- 
ductions, be revived? It may, 
perhaps, be said, the study of 
systematic theology is uninterest- 
ing and tedious, consuming much 
time to little good purpose ; that 
it generates a dogmatical spirit, 
both forming and fastening the 
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shackles of bigotry ; that its ten- 
dency is to draw men away from 
the Holy Scriptures, the only rule 
of faith and practice, and induce 
them to bow to human authority. 
These assertions, we are persuad- 
ed, cannot in their full extent be 
substantiated. It is true, some of 
the old bodies of divinity want 
the animating spirit necessary to 
excite a deep interest, and are in- 
deed as dead as the language in 
which they are clothed ; but this 
is not the case with all. It is cer- 
tainly also to guard against 
the rigid stiffness of orthodoxy, and 
the bonds of bigotry ; but then it 
must be remembered, that laxity 
or versatility of priuciple, and in- 
difference to the claims of truth, 
though disguised under the fair 
names of candour and freedom, 
are dangers not less to be dreaded. 
Nor can it in fact be proved, that 
the study of theology, in a con- 
nected system, which for its sup- 
port makes direct references to 
the word of God, has any neces- 
sary, not to say inevitable ten- 
dency, to supersede divine, and 
set up human authority in matters 
of faith. Indeed we are convinced, 
when inquiry is honestly pursued, 
it will appear evident, that more 
has been lost than gained, by the 
disuetude of this species of works, 
formerly so highly esteemed, and 
extensively diffused. When those 
who are either preparing for the 
Christian ministry, or are actually 
engaged in the work, skim over a 
roultitude of little books, or light, 
elegant, detached essays, they too 
often dip into a variety of sub- 
jects, without ever going to the 
bottom. - Desultory reading is a 
specious amusement, which, be- 
side frittering away the time, in- 
capacitates the mind for under- 
taking the task of close, patient, 
laborious: study. ‘To make any 
respectable proficiency in the 
knowledge of law, medicine, mo- 
ral philosophy, or metaphysics, it 
is found necessary to look. a little 
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higher than~ to those a4 
abridgements and epitomes, whi 
petty book-makers compile for 
sale and for smatterers: it is 
necessary to procure and master 
those original and profound trea- 
tises, which at once supply the 
best materials, and teach the me- 
thod whereby they may be most na- 
turally arranged, and successfully 
applied. And can any good rea- 
son be given, why divinity, the 
noblest science which can employ 
the thoughts of man, should be. 
an. exception to this general rule? 
What ! is this the only field of in- 
vestigation, in which neither a 
marked and definite plan, nor a 
regular and systematic process, is 
needed, to secure a successful re- 
sult?’ He must be strangély de- 
ficient in judgment, or warped by 
prejudice, or disposed by indo- 
lence to shrink from mental ex- 
ertion, who will venture to say 
so. But perhaps we ought to 
apologize for enlarging on this 
general topic, and shall therefore 
enter immediately on the con- 
sideration of the work before us. 

The hundred and seventy-three 
sermons comprised in this system 
of theology, are not the hasty 
productions of a feeble ill-fur- 
nished mind ; they appear to have 
cost much labour, and called forth 
some of the richest treasures which 
the unwearied assiduity of the 
author had been able to collect. 

"In the prosecution of his duties as 
Professor ef Divinity, he early began to 
deliver the lectures in these volames. His 
practice was to preach one in the morning 
of each Sabbath in term time. By this ar- 
rangement, he finished the course once in 
four years. ‘Thus each student, who com- 
pleted bis regular collegiate period, bad 
an opportanity to hear the whole series. 
He first conceived the plan of the work at 
Greenfield.’ While there, he completed it 
in short notes in about one hundred ser- 
mons; and delivcred them twice to his 
people before his removal. At New Haven 
he twice went through with them in the 
same state; frequently, however, adding 
to their number, and altering the arrange- 
ment.” 


It would occupy too much space 
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to give the whole platform of the 
work; a very brief outline must 
here suffice. 

1. System of doctrines. (1.) The 
doctrines of natural religion ; which 
treat of the ezistence, ae 
attributes of God—of his 
his works, his providence. This 
part comprises thirty-four ser- 
mons. (2.) Doctrines peculiar to 
the Christian religion, or media- 
torial ; which treat of the 


character of Christ—his Deity— 


offices he sustains— 
of his mediation. 
2, System of duties. (1.) Duties 
of natural religion ; exhibiting the 
character of law of God—the 
two great commandments in which 
it is summed u decalogue 
in detail. (2.) The duties of the 
Christian religion. niger means 
of grace—generally consi 
particularly considered. Extra- 
ordinary means of grace—who are 
to use them—what they are. — 


the body—final j 
—punishment of the wi 
wards of the righteous. 

This bare outline will 
give the reader an idea of the 
multifarious contents which it 
comprehends, and yet we cannot 
enlarge without giving the ana- 
lysis ‘entire, which is much too 
long for insertion. The general 
arrangement appears to be faulty, 
and many objections might be 
urged against it ; but on this head 
we wish to make every candid al- 
lowance, and potcyior Boal ay Bee: with caution, 
Poet’s descrip- 
tion a ae the critic-fly, perched 
upon the stately dome. In under- 
taking a work, which embraces so 
wide a scope, ‘and treats so great 
a variety of topics, it is difficult, 
by a close coherence and mutual 
spare of the several parts, 
e throughout unity of 
design ; nor, where this is effected, 
always easy with a hasty 
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glance to ive it. That method 
which bude: most natural and 
» may, to a superficial 
ler, seem to involve much in- 
tricacy and embarrassment, from 
the amplitude of the theme, and 
the complexity of its bearings. We 
own it excited some surprise, to 
find in this elaborate performance, 
no comprehensive and connected 
statement of the arguments which 
support the divine authority of 
the scriptures. As no man was 
better qualified to do justice to 
this subject than Dr. Dwight, no 
man on various occasions more 
triumphantly encountered the hy- 
dra-headed monster infidelity, the 
defect here noticed cannot but be 
deeply regretted. He does, in- 
deed, when treating of the dis- 
tinct offices of Christ, advert in 
one place to the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, and in another to the 
performance of miracles; but as 
the evidence of revelation, to use 
the language of Paley, is cumu- 
lative, it necessarily appears to 
great disadvantage when pre- 
sented in fragments, detached and 
apart. Perhaps the judicious read- 
er, while going through this sys- 
tem of divinity, will think other 
important themes have lost some- 
what of their force and interest, 
from the same cause. It is time, 
however, to let the author speak 
for himself, by giving a few ex- 
tracts. In the three first dis- 
courses, on the existence and 
unity of God, though he pursues, 
in the main, the track opened by 
Locke and Wollaston, yet we 
have seldom seen the ment 
conducted with so much ability. 
He gives, even to this abstruse 
subject, a peculiar charm, by the 
novelty of his illustrations, and 
the skill = which he forms and 
disposes contrasts. Speaking 
on the evidences of design every 
where conspicuous, and opposing 
the wild Epicurean notion of the 
world being produced by chance, 
he says: 
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** Regalarity is a direct and perfect proof 
of the absence of casualty, in the formation 
of that, in which the regalarity exists ; and 
the whole system of things is, in its parts, 
aud their union in a whole, one immense 
and multiform system of regularity. The 
twenty-foar letters of the alphabet, smail 
as the number is, are proved arithmeticelly 
to be capable of more than six hundred 
thousand millions of billions of different 
horizontal arrangements. Were they to be 
thrown up into the air, and to fall in any 
supposed order, the chances against their 
falling a second time in the same order, are 
at least as great a number as that which has 
been specified ; and just so many chances 
exist against their falling in any given po- 
sition. In the hawan frame there are pro- 
hahly more than a million of parts, greater 
and smaller, all of which we bebold anited 
in a perfect and most regular system. The 
relative horizontal positions only, of which 
these are capable, must he expressed by 
more than a million of arithmetical figures ; 
their vertical and oblique positions by seve- 
ral millions more ; and all these combined, 
mast be expressed by the multiplication of 
all these immense sums with each other. 
The chances, therefore, against such an 
union of the parts of the human body, as 
actually exists, even afier we suppose the 
several parts actually formed, would be 
such as would be expressed by this aggre- 
gate of figures: a number which all the 
human race, who have existed since the 
Mosaic date of the creation, would not have 
been able to count, had they busied them- 
selves in nothing else during their lives. In 
addition to this, the number of chances 
against the original formation of these 
parts, is immensely greater than the fact of 
their coming together. Nor are we yet at 
the end of the climax; for we perfectly 
well know, that if all the parts were ac- 
tually and perfectly formed, they could 
neither put themselves together nor be 
united by any human skill or labour, how- 
ever long employed. Beyond all this, if 
they were all formed, and all perfectly 
united, so as to constitute exactly both 
within and without a human frame, it would 
still-be a mere corpse, without life and 
motion. Were we to admit still further, 
that the frame thus f d might b 
possessed of life, it would yet be destitute 
of a soul, and therefore infinitely distant 
from the intelligent being, whom we call 
man. All these difficulties must be sur- 
mounted a second time, in order to the 
existence of mankind ; one of each sex be- 
ing origivally and absolutely necessary to 
the ‘existence of succeeding generations. 
In the same manner, the same process must 
be repeated, in order to the prodaction of 
every kiod of animals ; and, in most cases, 
in order to the prodaction of the kinds of 
trees, shrubs, and planis.”—Vol. 1, p. 29. 
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Though qualified to use the 
arms of the metaphysician with 
great ease and dexterity, it will 
be seen, from the citation above 
made, that our professor does not 
carry on the contest always in 
those abstruse and airy regions, 
which allow the wordy disputant 
much space for play and evasion ; 
but descending on terra firma, he 
meets his antagonists in close com- 
bat, and employs against them 
more palpable and pointed wea- 
pons. There are few who feel 
the full force of abstract reason- 
ing; but a direct appeal to the 
visible evidences of contrivance 
and design in the works of crea- 
tion, comes home to every thinking 
unprejudiced mind. A fact which 
made the shrewd and witty Ro- 
binson assert, that he would un- 
dertake to make more converts to 
the belief of a God, with a nettle 
and an oyster, than ever the fa- 
mous Dr. Clarke made with all his 
learned and laboured demonstra- 
tions. . With regard to arguments 
drawn from the frame and consti- 
tution of the universe, to prove 
the being and natural attributes of 
Deity, the well-known work of 
Paley has left nothing for others 
to supply ; and all the atheists in 
the world may be safely chal- 
lenged to try their ingenuity and 
united strength, without any fear 
that they will be able to fabricate 
even a plausible answer to it. But 
a pious man feels that something is 
wanting in Paley’s book, which he 
will happily find in the rich pages 
of Dr. Dwight. Here we per- 
ceive the moral eur, and the 
multiplied benefits of religion, as 

posed to the cheerless and 
acasy aspect, the baleful and 


deoshiting tendency of scepticism, 
under every form which it as. 
sumes. It is a gross mistake, to 


sup that atheistical notions 

have no direct deleterious influ- 

ence on the life and conduct. Let 

the bonds of conscience be once 

broken, which must be the case, 
E 
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when the being and providence of 
God are derided, denied, or even 
habitually doubted, and the only 
motives to virtue, as well as the 
chief restraints of vice, are in- 
stantly annihilated. It has been 
affirmed, on what is esteemed 
good authority, that a short time 
before the French revolution, a 
numerous assembly of literati be- 
Pes asked in turn by the Pre- 

t, at one of their meetings, 
whether there was any such thing 
as moral obligation, was answered 
in every instance that there was 
not. We shall now quote a pas- 
sage, in which the Professor con- 
trasts, in a striking manner, the 
practical tendency of scepticism 
and Christianity. 


“ The only instance in which infidels of 
any description have possessed the supreme 
co and government of a country, and 

ave attempted to dispose of human happi- 
ness according to their own doctrines and 
_ wishes, is that of France since the begin- 
ning of the revolution. If we eonsider this 
government, as established over a nation 
educated for ages to the belief and obe- 
dience of many doctrines of Christianity, 
and retaining, as to a great majority of the 
people, the habits formed by that edaca- 
tion ; the state of that nation will evince, 
beyond a question, that all which I have 
said is true, withoat exaggeration. France, 
during this period, bas been a theatre of 
crimes, which, after all preceding 
petratious, have excited in the saiod of 
every tator amazement and horrer. The 
miseries suffered by that single nation, bave 
ehanged all the histories of the preceding 
safferings of mankind into idle tales, and 
have been enhanced and maltiplied without 
& precedent, witheut number, and without 
a name, The kingdom to be 
changed into one great prison, the inha- 
bitants converted into felons, and the com- 
mon doom of man commuted for the vio- 
lence of the sword and the bayonet, the 
sucking-boat and the guillotine. To con- 
templative men, it seemed, for a season, as 
if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, 
and the world summoned to its execution, 
and its faneral. Within the short time of 
ten years, not less than three millions of 
hamen beings are supposed to have pe 
rished in that single country, by the influ- 
be Kebownen atbeism. Were cto to adopt, 

ay bad 4 toe cm tem the nes of France, 


ches apihdenanth they dat of 
Let us now tare oer viow from this 
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praspect of guilt and desolation, this dark 
and final abyss of sin and ruin, where no 
solitary virtae gleams, where no ray of 
hope or comfort trembles through the pro- 
foond midnight ; and refresh the wearied 


sight, by casting a momentary glance over 
the moral world of the Christian. Here, 
head of the vast chain of moral 
being, reaching like Jacob's ladder from 
heaven to earth, sits, on the throne of 
infinite dominion, the God of Abrabam, 
the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob; the 
God of all, who like them believe, wor- 
ship, and obey their-Creator. In him, the 
self-existent and infinite Mind, the Chris- 
tian beholds, unceasingly, an object of 
boundless sublimity, grandeur, beauty, and 
loveliness ; commanding, by the disclosure 
of bis character, and exhausting all finite 
admiration, complacency, love, and praise ; 
expanding every view, refining every affeo- 
tion, and ennobling every attribute. From 
the immediate contemplation of this glorious 
Being, raised to a superiority and distinction 
of which he could otherwise have never con- 
ceived, he casts his eyes abroad into the 
universe, which that Being has created. 
There he beholds an endless train of intet- 
ligent minds, reflecting with no ushappy 
lustre, the beauty and glory of their Maker, 
From the pre-eminent dignity of the arch- 
angel, through the glowing zeal of the 
, and the milder wisdom of the che- 
rub; through the high endowments of 
Moses, Isaiah, and Paul, down to the hum- 
ble bat virtuous inhabitant of a cottage ; 
one spirit lives, and breathes, and actaates 
in all; and that spirit is divine. Each 
wears and exhibits in his own manner, and 
that manner a delightfal and useful one, the 
image and beauty of Jehovah. All, though 
of different magnitudes, diffuse a real light ; 
all are stars, though one star differeth from 
another starin glory. All are the subjects of 
virtuous affections ; all are fitted to admire 
and adore, to glorify and enjoy their Cre- 
ator ; all are formed and disposed, volun- 
tarily, to fill up their existence, with doing 
good, with promoting individual enjoyment, 
and increasing aniversal happiness ; all are 
bound together as children of one God, 
and brethren of each other, by love the 
bound of perfection. Every one, therefore, 
is lovely in the sight of his. Maker.”— 
Vol. L. p. 52. 


The former part of the above 
quotation, will bring to the read- 
er’s nade one of the sub- 


in a sermon on 
par ea a living writer, 
whose unriv: 


walled eloquence needs 
not our feeble plaudit. 


il (Te be continued. ) 
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Sermons on Intere. Subjects. 
By Ministers sro. Shag the 
Associate Synod. 12mo. pp. 374. 
5s.6d. Edinburgh, 1819, Ogle, 
Duncan, and Co. ; and T. Ha- 
milton, London. 


From a brief advertisement we 
learn, that the volume now before 
us, has arisen out of circumstances 
which we sincerely regret; we 
hope, however, that its sale will be 
large enough to answer the design 
of its publication, and remove, in 
a measure, the evil deplored. 


“ The students under the charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Lawson, regretting the smallness 
of the Theological Library at Selkirk, and 
the inadequacy of their own voluntary an- 
nual contribations, in the absence of all other 
funds, to make any considerable addition to 
it, resolved to attempt the publication of 
some volumes of Sermons, ia the hope that 
the sale might enable them to enrich their 
libraty with a few valuable books, which 
they had not hitherto been able to pur- 
chase. With this view they applied to a 

ber of the bers of the Associate 
Synod with whom they were best acquainted, 
or who seemed to them most likely to com- 
ply with their request, to aid them in their 
undertaking , resolving to make no demand 
- any individual beyond a single sermon,” 
Ce 





This volume presents the first 
fruits of these solicitations; but 
should it succeed according to their 
wishes and hopes, a second volume 
of the same size may be expected, 
as the students at Selkirk have 
the promise of as many sermons 
as will fill it, from other members 
of the Synod. 

The importance of a compre- 
hensive and judicious selection of 


one who 
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brought within his reach, and 
thrown open before him, that he 
may be excited and assisted to 
prosecute such scientific and theo- 
logical inquiries, and acquire such 
a fund of various and appropriate 
information, as shall eminently 
conduce to render him “ an able 
minister of the New Testament, a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” It is often said, and 
with manifest propriety, that Chris- 
tian pastors ought to retain the 
character, and cherish the spirit 
and habits of the student, when 
the name is laid aside. Circum- 
stances, however, may frequently 
impose a check upon their re- 
searches, and call them to the ex- 
ercise of what may often prove a 
painful act of self-denial. What- 
ever may be the condition of the 
library, they feel that there are 
other claims to consult besides 
those of a literary taste, and to 
meet.those pressing and prior de- 
mands, they must be content to 
forego the purchase of many works 
of importance and utility, with 
which, did they possess more en- 
larged resources, they would be 
glad to adorn their shelves, and 
enlighten their minds. But when 
the public library of an Institution, 
like that under the presidency of 
Dr. Lawson, is so limited, and the 
means of enlarging it so scantily 
and tardily furnished, as to render 
it necessary for the students them- 
selves to make volun annual 
contributions, and in the deficiency 
of that mode of supply, to resort 
to the measure which has origi- 
nated the present volume, we can- 
not but think, that the denomi- 
nation of Christians to which this 
School of the Prophets belongs, 
has betrayed a want of considera- 
tion and liberality. For, however 
honourable the scheme may be to 
the sedulous and inquisitive youth 
at Selkirk, and to the individual 
Ministers who have so promptly 
acceded to the wishes of their 
young friends, the necessity that 
E2 
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exists for such a measure reflects 
disgrace upon that body, which 
ought to support an institution, 
desi and calculated, we pre- 
sume, to advance the interests of 
piety amongst themselves, as well 
as the general cause of pure and 
enlightened Christianity. From 
the specimens before us, we should 
certainly have no objection to a 
seeond volume of “ Sermons by 
Ministers of the Associate Synod ;” 
but it would gratify us more, if 
the accompanying advertisement 
should state that the Selkirk Li- 
brary had been supplied with the 
books so much needed, through 
the bounty of individuals and so- 
cieties belonging to the Synod, 
and that their liberal donations 
and subscriptions rendered it un- 
necessary henceforward to empty 
the pockets of the students in 
order to spare the funds of the In- 
stitution. We believe we are war- 


ranted in stating, and we record it 
with pleasure, that in our English 


academies an increased attention 
has been paid to this object for 
several years past, and that their 
libraries have been grealy aug- 
mented by valuable accessions of 
British and foreign literature, an- 
cient and modern, and continue to 
be so enriched by annual grants ; 
we regard this as a wise and just, 
as well as generous policy, on 
which, under a divine blessing, 
much of the ility and 
efficiency of such institutions de- 
pends. 

But dismissing the occasion, on 
which our readers may perhaps 
think we have said more than 
enough, we must introduce the 
volume itself to their notice, and 
furnish some extracts from it, to 
give an idea of its character. The 
— are fourteen in number, 
and “on weno dm nl as 
the following table will 


1. On the Decay of Religious 
Affections ; ‘by Dr. Hugh Ja- 
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2. On the Fortitude of Paul ; by 
Rev. William Shaw. 

3. Angels instructed by the 
Church ; by Dr. James Peddie. 

4. The Charitable Use of Riches 
enforced ; by Rev. Henry Bel- 
frage. 

5. On the Patience of Job; by 
Rev. Andrew Marshall]. 

6. The Christian Doctrine of 
Sanctification; by Rev. John 
Brown. 

7. On Resignation to the Divine 
Will; by Rev. John M‘Kerrow. 

8. On the Duty of the Old to 
praise God; by Dr. George 
Lawson. 

g. On the Duty of the Watch- 
man ; by Rev. Js. Henderson. 

10. On Faith ; by Rev. Js. Hay. 

11. The Pastoral Care; by Rev. 
Donald Fraser. 

12. On Christian Hope; by Rev. 
A. O. Beattie. 

13. The Joy of the Ethiopian 
Eunuch on his Conversion to 
Christianity; by Rev. Adam 
Thomson. 

14. On the Resurrection of the 
Dead ; by Rev. Robert Balmer. 


The merits of these sermons are 
various; and if we are disposed 
to regard some of them as rather 
ordinary and common place, there 
are, however, two or three of a 
highly respectable character, little 
f at all inferior to some of the 
best specimens of sermonizing 
which the English language af- 
fords. In a few instances, we 
confess, that we have felt our- 
selves disappointed ; for, on look- 
ing over the table of contents, we 
saw names familiar to us, which 
led us to augur very favourably of 
the volume ; but whether we had 
estimated their talents too highly, 
or they have put off their young 
friends with a slight and hasty ser- 
mon that cost them nothing, or 
whether their failure is to be as- 
cribed to any other cause, certain 
it is, that the names best knuwn in 
the list, are not.associated with the 
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best studied, and the best written 


discourses. We ma fy the 
4th, 5th, 9th, 11th, and 14th ser- 
mons, as having yielded us the 
most gratification in the perusal. 
The sermon on “ Sanctification,” 
by a descendant of the venerable 
Brown of Haddington, is the long- 
est, and perhaps the most elaborate 
discourse’in the series ; but if wé 
were called to assign the pre-emi- 
nence, we should say, let the last 
be first. The whole volume, 
however, is pious, experimental, 
and useful, and may safely be pro- 
nounced a valuable addition to the 
stock of modern sermons. The 
first sermon, by Dr. Jamieson, may 
be perused with much advantage : 
the text is from Job xxix. 2, “ Oh 
that I were.as in months past, as in 
the days when God preserved me ;” 
on which he takes occasion to illus- 
trate that kind of reflections which 
result from the recollection of past 
religious experience, ‘when the for- 
mer times were better than the 
present ; the comparison made be- 
tween the present and the past ; 
the saurces of the difference ; and 
the means of recovering what has 
been lost. The Doctor assigns the 
business of the world as one of the 
more efficient and injurious of those 
causes which have produced the 
melancholy change. 


“Of all causes not directly resulting 
from the person’s own misconduct, this has 
probably by far the most extensive opera- 
tion in producing the decay of pious feel- 
ing. Let every pious Christian who has be- 
come much involved in the business of the 
world, recollect what were his feelings be- 
fure, and consider what they are now, and 
he most soon perceive the unhappy influence 
ef worldly cares. If the business of the 
world coald be confined to the times and 
places which belong to it, there would be a 
propriety in bringing the whole force of the 
mind to bear upon it, for Christians are en- 
joined to be diligent in business ; bat, alas ! 
when it bas taken full possession of the 
heart, the unhappy man cannot dismiss it 
when he would. Why is it that he often 
engages in religious daties with less relish, 
and less activity than formerly? It is, be- 
cause he has been previously harassed and 
fatigued by the cares of business. ‘It is 
frequently by the perplexing concerns of 
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life, which have pursued him into the re- 
tirement of his chamber, or the sanctity of 
the house of God, that his mind is carried 
away from the instractions which he has set 
himself to hear, or the exercises of devotion 
in which he desires to join, Every man 
should endeavour to make himself asefal in 
society, by a life of unremitting activity ; 
bat the Christian, who labours to extend 
his affairs without necessity, and beyond 
what he can conveniently manage, does not 
consider of what he is about to deprive him- 
self, and what pain he must feel when he 
shal! find it impossible to retrace his steps.” 
—p. 8. 

Let Christians who would be 
rich, seriously ponder the appro- 
priate and weighty admonition 
which this paragraph contains. 
We are persuaded that it is not 
unnecessary, that it is not the 
empty declaration of a visionary 
alarmist ; but the faithful interpo- 
sition of a pious, prudent, affec- 
tionate friend, who sees your dan- 
ger, and would save you from fall- 
ing into temptation and a snare, 
and from many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. 

~The Doctor is not one of those 
professors of theology who would 
banish the feelings from their pro- 
vince, and make religion a cold 
and heartless study ; he strongly 
insists upon the importance of hav- 
ing the heart employed and affect- 
ed in its concerns. 

“ How feeble, and cold, and comfortless 
must those religious exercises be, where the 
heart has no share! Keligion wil) lose 
mach of its character with us, and almost 
all its pleasure, if it do not warm as well as 
enlighten. We very much mistake the sab- 
ject, if we think we do honour to the ser- 
vice of God, by making it an exercise of 
pure intellect, while we reserve all our 
feelings and al! our affections for tle little 
affairs of this life.”—p. 14, 15. 

The text of the 4th sermon, is 
Luke xvi. 9, “ Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon,” &c. By 
the mammon of unrighteousness, 
the preacher tells us he does 
not understand wealth acquired 
by injustice, but deceitful riches, 
or riches on which it is foolish to 
place our confidence ; and in this, 
and other parts of the verse, he 
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has judiciously availed himself of 
the rendering of the words by 
Campbell. ° He regards the pre- 
cept of the text as a call on us to 
supply the necessities of the poor ; 
and in illustrating the remark, 
points out the proper objects of 
our kindness, and best means 
of assisting them. Amongst other 
acts of beneficence, he strikingly 
enforces one, which has the con- 
duct of our Divine Master himself 
for a pattern, and in which some 
of his humble and devoted fol- 
lowers have piously imitated him, 
and greatly blessed their impo- 
verished and afflicted fellew-crea- 
tures, 


“It often happens that the poor mast 
straggle with indigence and disease. com- 
bined ; and, in this case, we must procure 
for them medical aid. To administer to the 
neglected sufferer the medicine or the cor- 
dial which his situation requires, to smooth 
his pillow, and to dress bis sores, are acts 
of beneficence which prove the sincerity 
and the strength of our compassion. The 
ministrations of jadicious and intrepid cha- 
rity have arrested the progress of conta- 
gious diseases, hastened the recovery of the 
patient, and sent home the mercifal with 
double relish to the melody of health, and 
to the sleep of peace.”—=p. 88. 


Beneficence is enforced by va- 
rious powerful considerations, and 
ially by the character of him 

who enjoins it. 


*“ He that gives this injuaction,” says Mr. 
Belfrage, “is no unfeeling teacher, who, 
with feigned compassion, solicits relief for 
misery to which his bowels are shut, but 
ene who “ keeps merey for thousands.” 
Follow his steps, and you will see grace 
flowing from bis lips, virtue issuing from 
his g t, and healing given by his touch! 
Fainting multitades were revived by his 
bounty, and incurable disease and heart- 
breaking sorrow departed at his word. He 
that gives this injunction is the God who 
changes our coontenance and sends us away ; 
who directs the time, mode, and place of 
our dismission from this present scene ; and 
it cannot be wise to di his will, who 
can panish a merciless life by a sickness 
which noné will pity, and a death over 





which none will mourn. It is He that will - 


call us to account for the use which we have 
made of riches ; and Low shall he bear the 
looks, or the scrutiny of his Jadge, who, 
with ample opportanities of pious and be- 
wevolent utility, lived not for a day to God 


or to man? This account is certain, for he 
gave them to us with this charge, ‘ Occupy 
till I come.’ "—p. 92, 93 

“« The text leads as to view the once poor 
saints standing at the gates of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, waiting for the arrival of their 
kind benefactors, stretching forth their arms 
to embrace them, and saying to them, Go 
forward and be happy. —How will they re- 
joice at seeing those supremely blessed in 
their Father’s house, who gave them their 
daily bread, wept with them in their sor- 
rows, and sheltered them when they had no 
home! To them it will be most delightfal, 
to behold those treated by Christ as bre- 
thren, and sitting with him on his throne, in 
whom their orphan children found a father, 
and who never shrank back from the lowest 
offices of humanity. No feeling of envy 
shall mar this satisfaction ; nor shall any 
pride or disdain, on the part of the good, 
give disgust to the gratefal, or lessen this 
pleasure in their felicity. And it will be 
most gratifying to the good, to see those in 
perfect happiness for whose miseries they 
felt so mach ; and to bebold them still in- 
fluenced, in all the bliss and glory of the 
celestial state, by that spirit which appeared 
to them so amiable, when expressed in the 
look, the tear, and the broken language of 
grateful sensibility,”—p. 98, 99. 

From this excellent discourse 
we could cheerfully furnish several 
extracts, by no means inferior to 
the specimens here given; but 
we owe it to our readers, as well 
as the writers before us, to pass 
forward to the sermons which fol- 
low. a 

The next in the series is on 

« The Patience of Job,” from the 
words, “In all this Job sinned 
not, nor charged God foolishly.” 
From which the preacher a 
Jirst, of the affliction of Job, and 
then, secondly, of the temper with 
which he bore it. In alluding to 
the counsel of his wife, as a se- 
rious part of his affliction, Mr. 
Marshall prefers and justifies a 
translationsof her words, different 
from that of our received version : 
a translation which, while it equally 
suits the words of the original, af- 
fords a somewhat milder sense. 

“ Dost thou still retain thine integrity, 
blessing God and dying? What folly is it 
to be religious, if this is the result! If God 
reqaite his servants so, can he love them? 
can he care for their services ?- What mad- 
men aro they to persist in their upright- 
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ness?” Allowing this to have been the im- 


_ port of her words; the wife of Job must 


have contributed not a little to his distress. 
We cannot well conceive by what other 
method she could have contributed to it so 
much. Had she bewailed, with a woman’s 
tears, her fall from affluence to poverty, or 
had she grieved immoderately for the loss 
of her children, because, like Rachel’s, they 
were not, in either case she might have 
vexed the patriarch, by adding, to all he was 
already feeling, concern for her. Bat call- 
ing in question, as she did, the wisdom of a 
pioas life ; deriding ber husband as a «do- 
tard, for adhering to a religion which, as 
she imagined, repaid him with misery ; dis- 
covering such principles, betraying such 
feelings, she must have struck a wound into 
his heart, r far and sharper than any 
he had yet felt.”—p. 112, 113. 


Mr. Marshall does not regard 
the holy sufferer as the victim of 
those. mental agonies, and de- 
sponding emotions, which many 
suppose his severe affliction pro- 
duced. The opinion most com- 
monly held, and, like many other 
opinions on sacred subjects, re- 
ceived by tradition, and taken for 
granted, is, that Job’s distress, in 
the climax of it, and as the effect 


of his previous sufferings, reached 
the most melancholy extreme ; that 
the anchor of his soul was un- 
fixed ; that the consolations of re- 
ligion forsook him, and that he 
was Jeft a prey to the horrors of 


despair. “It may be acknow- 
ledged,” says Mr. M., “ that what 
he suffered was calculated not a 
little to induce this state *: mae ; 
and that his 

would almost dicate io 

as actually the victim of all 

this dejection:” but still he does 
not admit that Job’s confidence in 
the divine favour was shaken, or 
that he ceased to look upon him- 
self as a child of God.,, 


oan ry for thinking so are the two 

: First, It does not appear, that to 
have visited Job with sach affliction as this, 
would have suited the purposes the Most 
High bad in view in afflicting bim at all. 
The object was, if we may jadge from the 
uarrative with which the book commences, 
to demonstrate the power of religious prin- 
diets 3» balling temptation, and. supporting 

the mind under al! sorts of calamities. Sa- 
tan, the false accnsor, intimated broadly that 
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the best of saints are saints only iv the sun- 
shine, only while prosperity continues to 
smile upou them, while their substance i in- 
creases, and the work of their hands is 
blessed, and the favour of heaven is as a 
hedge of defenee to them, and te what- 
sdever they have. Now, to refcte this ill- 
founded charge, it surely was not expedient 
that the believer who was selected for the 
purpose should be deprived of his confi- 
dence ; that doubts and fears should be per- 
mitted to assail him, and wither the strength 
of that faith through which alone he coald 
overcome. This would have been to strip 
the soldier of his armour, and yet to ex- 
pect that he should stand in the evil day. 
It would have been shearing Samson of the 
locks in which bis great strength lay, and 
calling to him, “ the Philistines are upon 
thee,” after he had become feeble like ano- 
ther man. Besides, if Job was reduced to 
this melancholy condition, the trial of 
strength must have lain, aot so much be- 
tween him and Satan, as between Satan and 
the Most High : a trial certainly extremely 
needless, not only as the event could not 
be doubtful, but as the victory, how de- 
cisive soever, could convey to us no useful 
lesson. 

“ The question, however, is a question of 
fact ; and my second reason is, that in point 
of fact the patriarch, much as he suffered, 
seems never to have lost the approving tes- 
timony of his own mind, or to have doubtedy 
for a moment, that he was entitled to rank 
with the people of God. We may say of 
him, what the apostle Paul, in a certain 
place, says of himself, that though “ cast 
down, he was not in despair.” The events 
which befel him, indeed, he could not help 
regarding as so many tokens of the divine 
displeasure; and the gloom, the anxiety, 
the apprehension which this idea spread 
over his mind, it were not easy to describe. 
Still, however, bis resolution was to adhere 
to God, whatever might ensue. Still was 
he persaaded of his own integrity, and from 
this persuasion arose that justifying of him- 
self which constitutes the burden of so 
many of his speeches, and which ap 
so blame-worthy in the eyes of his well- 
meaning but Sake friends.”—-p. 115, 
116. 

* The Christian Doctrine of 
Sanctification” next follows, in a 
sermon by Mr. Brown; but the 
form in which the discourse is 

inted, and the manner in which 
the subject i is treated, give it more 
of the appearance and character of 
an essay than a sermon. As such 
it may be read with advantage and 
improvement: it is also illustrated 
by several notes, mostly critical, 
which add to its value. 
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We would strongly recommend 
Mr. Henderson’s sermon on “ The 
Duty of the Watchman,” to all 
our clerical readers, and especially, 
and affectionately, to all candidates 
for the ministry. It is a discourse 
which we ourselves have perused 
with a deep and lively interest. 
We should be happy to'introduce 
several impressive extracts, but 
this our limits will not allow. The 
duty of the watchman to make 
himself acquainted with the dan- 
gers to which his people are ex- 
posed is well defined,—that he 
may bend the strength of his 
mind to warn them against the 
iniquities into which they are most 
apt to fall, the delusions which 
they seem most disposed to che- 
rish, and the methods which the 
enemy is most likely to take, that 
he may triumph ifthe ruin of their 
souls, These dangers the watch- 
man is to announce, fully, and 


faithfully, and plainly: On the. 


last of these particulars, we select 
the following very serious and ap- 
posite remarks : 

“ No doubt it is the virtae of a watch- 
man to blow the trumpet, not elegantly, 
but loudly; not to leave the people ad- 
miring the talents of the man who can play 
well upon his instrament, but to bring 
home to their minds a sense of their dan- 
ger, and the nocessity of using immediate 
measures to escape. In the endeavonr to 
do this, he may no doubt use every fair 
method to gain and to keep attention. - The 
watchman in Zion is got confined to a single 
note: the plaianess of the warning he may 
combine, according to his powers, with 
rich and vasious illustration, with close 
reasoning, with’ affectionate and eloquent 
appeals to. the consciences of sinners, and 
to their most rational views of their own 
interests, with the urgent enforcement of 
every motive that may be likely to prevail. 
Still one object must be kept in view by 
him who knows the station in which he is 
placed ; and that is, not to exbibit his own 
powers, but to warn souls, and to make the 
warning anderstood, Yet here it is, that, 
from the vai desire of displaying them- 
selves, ministers are sometimes in danger 
of losing sight of what ought to be the 
great end of their laboars; of occupying 
themselves and their hearers with refined 
disquisitions ; of making it their object to 
dress up their discourses in all the graces 
of style, and with all the ornaments of learn- 


ing ; while the mass of their hearers, unable 
to enter into their sentiments, or little 
profited by what gratifies the taste merely, 
without informing the judgment, or affect- ’ 





- ing the heart, are perishing for lack of 


knowledge. 

* Oh! of what avail will it be to any ons 
one, that he has never transgressed the 
vules of rhetoric; that he has discussed 
elegantly some moral topic, or some philo- 
sophical speculation ; that he has adorned 
his discourses with many beautiful figures 
and descriptions—if, amid all the parade 
of his fine speaking, nothing bas been said 
to convince the soul of sin, to impress it 
with a sense of its need of a Saviour, to 
bring home to tife heart the plain message 
of the gospel ; if, for him, sin and Satan ‘ 
have been left to go on undisturbed in their 
operations, and the weapons of the Chris- ~ 
tian minister’s warfare have never been 
brought to bear on their strong halds in the 
haman heart ?’-—p. 221, 222. 

The tremendous guilt of ne- 
glecting, or trifling with the souls 
of men, is set home to the con- ; 
science, by the.picture of a watch- 4 
man who sleeps at his post, and 
of the terrible consequences which | 
arise out of his fatal negligences*«° a, 

The 11th discourse is also more + 
immediately ad cleros, and is writ~ 
ten by one who appears to have 
well understood, and seriously felt, 
the obligations and duties of that 
“ pastoral care” on which he ad- 
dressed his brethren of the Synod. 
This sermon was preached so far 
back as the year 1804; and no 
doubt, like the venerable Booth, 
who committed his “ Pastoral 
Cautions” to the press twenty 
years after they had been deli- 
vered froni the pulpit, the respect- 
able minister of Kennoway has 
found by experience, during the 
intervening period, an increasing 
conviction of the weight and diffi- 
culty of the office he describes. 
The following remarks deserve 


serious regard. 
“ That occasional relaxation is , 
to all who are devoted to stady, and tha’ 
circumstances will sometimes justify those 
who have the oversight of sou)s in allotting ¢ 





a portion of their time to secalar business, ; 
no reasonable man will dispate: bat, an- = 
questionably, they need to be mach on their 
guard, lest the love of ease, the love of - 
pleasure, or the love of money, obtain the ~ 
‘ascendant on their minds, rob them beyond - 
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measure of their precious hours, and abate 
their relish for sacred employments. What 
pastor, under immediate and b ing im- 
pressions of the tribunal of Christ, could 





allow himself to spend in idle masings, in- 


vain conversation, in avaricious pursuits, 
or even in unnecessary and unprofitable 
‘studies, those days and hours which ought 
to be industriously improved for the interest 
of the Redeemer, and the salvation of 
souls.” —p. 269. 


As we have already intimated, 
and we incur no risk in re-stating 
our opinion, the last sermon, on 
“the Resurrection of the Dead,” 
is a truly mastérly discourse, 
powerful in argument, ‘eloquent 
in description, and elegant in 
style ; and we are much mistaken, 
if the whole of .its details be not 
perused with a deeper and livelier 
Interest than discourses on this 
subject are generally found to pro- 
duce. The preacher first shows 
the possibility, and then the cer- 
tainty of the resurrection. To 
those who argue its impossibility, 
he answers by referring to the. 
Power which created all things at 
first, and which assuredly is 
able to do again whatever has 
been done already. But it is on 
circumstances connected with the 
dissolution of the body, that the 
infidel founds his principal argu- 
ments against its resurrection. 

« The materials which compose it moul- 
der into dust, and become indistinguishable 
from the dust with which they are mingled ; 
they pass into air, and become invisible to 
the human eye ; they may be consumed by 
the flames, scatfered by the winds, or 
carried away by the waters ; they may be 
baried in the dark and unfathomable caves 
of the ocean, or dispersed by ten thousand 
accidents, sq that they seem to be irrecover- 
ably lost. Admit all this, what does it 
prove? He who is to raise the dead, is 
one who not only wheels the planets around 
the sun, bat regulates the movements of 
the atoms which dance in his beams; who 
counts the sands on the sea-shore as well as 


the stars of the sky; whose presence per- | 


yvades all nature, and without whose energy 
nota particle of matter can exist or move. 
In his book, all the members of the bodies 
of bis saints were written before they were 
fashioned ; while they live, they live, and 
move, and have their being in him; when 
they dic, he keeps all their bones ; their 
dust is dear to him; he knows tho recep- 
Cone. Maa. No. 25. 
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tacles where the bodies of all of them are 
deposited ; he knows the place to which 
each of the atoms belonging to these bodies 
have been dispersed ; and at his command 
each of these bodies will arise, and, if ne- 
cessary, each of these atoms will fly to 
rejoin the system to which it formerly be- 
longed, 

‘© Bat it has been objected still farther, 
that the bodies of men are employed in the 
formation of other organized or living 
substances ; they minister nourishment to 
flowers.and plants; they are devoured by 
the mousters of the deep, by the wild beasts 
of the desert, or by savages more cruel 
than either; these cannibals may happen to 
be devoured by others, destined in their 
turn to a similar fate: so that the very 
same particles of matter constitute succes- 
sively the glements of many different bodies, 
And if, at the consummation of all things, 
the same bodies are to be raised, it will 
inevitably happen that the same materials 
will be claimed by many different souls, 
This is probably the most plausible, if not 
the most formidable objection, that can be 
urged against the resurrection of the dead ; 
bat let us look at if,more narrowly, and it 
will not be found invincible. It may be 
demanded, then, whether those who pro- 
pose it know precisely what they mean, 
when they speak of the sameness of the 
body? Anatomists and physidlogists assure - 
us, that in the process of nutrition and 
secretion, of growth and decay, a transfor- 
mation is incessantly going on, in the mat- 
ter composing the human frame ; so that, in 
the course of an ordinary life, this matter is 
supposed to be several times completely, 
or almost completely, changed. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the body which.a man 
has at any period of his life, is as really bis 
own, as that which he has at the moment of 
his death ; and that every particle that ever 
entered into its composition, must be. con- 
sidered as having been a part of himself. 
This being the case, it is farther evident, 
that if the corporeal*frame with which he is 
raised hereafter; shall consist of materials 
which bave at any time belonged fo it, its 
identity will stilt be suffici@Mtly preserved ; 
pay, though oly a small portion of these 
materials should be retained as its ground- 
work, and though new matter should be 
added to its former substance, the change 
will pot be less easily reconcileable with its 
sameness, than the transformations which 
it undergoes in the course of its present 
existence”? * °° * * 8 * * & © 

« It appears incontrovertible, for any 
thing at least that we can demonstrate to 
the contrary, that, notwithstanding all the 
accidents and changes to which the body is 
exposed during life, and after death, there 
may yet be certain particles peculiar to 
evéry human frame which never mingle 
with the matter of others, and which may 
therefore serve as its stamina, or radi- 
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ments, at the universal resurrection. From 
the infinite divisibility of matter, or what, 
in reference to the present discussion, is 
nearly the same thing, the extreme minute- 
ness of the particles into which it is actually 
separable, it appears eminently probable, if 
not absolutely certain, that this must be the 
case ; and who sball say that this very ar- 
rangement is not secured by Him who 
moulds every particle of dust, forms every 
drop of dew, and directs every movement 
of every atom? Now the reasonings of 
those who insist upon the impossibility of 
a resurrection, are manifestly unworthy of 
much consideration, unless it can be proved, 
that there are individuals, every particle of 
whose bodies is received into the compo- 
sition of other bodies; and not only so, but 
that every particle of their bodies will be 
required hereafter, as rudiments of those 
other bodies, without which their sameness 
could not be preserved. This, however, is 
what no man can prove, unless he know 
how each particle of the bodies thus min- 
gled is disposed of ; that is, unless he be 
omniscient. And is this the issue of the 
vaunted objection which we have been 
combating, that they who urge it, would 
not unwillingly arrogate to themselves a 
degree of knowledge which they would 
withhold from the Infinite One? Surely, 
my brethren, we must be fools indeed, 
surely we shall act a most irrational and a 
most irreligious part, if we allow such 
cavils to have the weight of a feather, 
when laid in the balance agaiust the accre- 
dited testimony of the God of truth, re- 
specting an event which is doubtless won- 
derful in its nature, but of which Omnipo- 
tence is assigned as the direct and efficient 
cause.”—p. 334—7. 


We deem it unnecessary to 
make any to our readers, 
for the of this extract ;, and 
we were quite unwilling either to 
garble or suppress it. 

_ The ote of the resurrection 
is proved by scripture promises, 
appropriately selected and illus- 
trated, and all ing decidedly 
on the subject: and as the Bible 
uniformly represents it as a mira- 
culous event, to be accomplished 
by the immediate ‘interposition of 
divine agency, the preacher dis- 
countenances and discards every 
hypothesis which would rest it on 
natural and secondary causes. We 
should gladly transcribe from this 
part of the discussion, but must 
content ourselves with a very brief 
allusion to the subsequent part of 


the discourse; in which Mr. B. in- 
quires “ with what body the dead 
shall come.” He shews that, in 
substance, it’ will be the — 
body,—consisting in at least 
of that identical Scans ahah be- 
—— to it during its life on 
,—and that the arran ent 
which provides for this identity, 
is conducive to many important 
purposes, in the administration of 
divine justice. In a most instruc- 
tive manner he goes on to describe 
the qualities, attributed in the con- 
text to the future bodies _— 
saints, as incorruptible, ious, 
ul, and spi Fhis last 
term he understands, not literally, 
as to the essence or substance of 
the body, that being obviously 
impossible, but figuratively, as to 
its powers and properties, its gra- 
tifications and employments. A 
train of most pleasing and exhi- 
larating reflections follows these 
remarks, and forms one of the 
most in i of the whole 
discourse ; but the length to which 
we have already drawn out this 
article prohibits their insertion. 
This discourse, from which we 
have quoted so largely, and which 
we now leave with reluctance, con- 
cludes with several practical in- 
ferences that come home to the 
conscience and the heart, and ap- 
iately terminate, and power- 
fully enforce and impress the 
manly reasoning, and scriptural 
statements, the sublime and hea- 
ven-born thoughts, the generous 
and elevated feelings of devotion, 
that pervade the entire address, 
and p vdin T it as the produc- 
tion of no ordinary mind. 

Our readers will infer that the 
volume has obtained a large share 
of our good opinion. T. are 
evidently very great inequalities ; 
but uniformity of excellence was 
not to be expected in the produc- 
tions of so many authors—per- 
haps, however, it was not too 
much to expect that they should all 
be excellent of their kind, and that 
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every minister who. has cast his 
gift into the treasury, should have 
made his selection from amongst 
the best compositions which his 
study would afford. That this has 
not been the case in every in- 
stance, we feel some reason ‘to 
suspect ; and it forms the chief 
ground of our complaint. But if 
some of these discourses must be 
pronounced rather ordinary, the 
valuable qualities of the larger 

ion, and the pre-eminent abi- 
ity of two or three, much more 
than redeem the character of the 
volume, and claim for it a distin- 
guished rank. 

In the course of our reading, 
we have noticed some inaccuracies, 
both grammatical and typographi- 
cal ; | a they are, in general, cae 
as will be easily detected and al- 
tered. We were surprized at the 
frequent occurrence of the auxi- 
liary will for shall, and would for 
should ; and at a loss to determine 
whether its Scottish form in the 
book before us should be ascribed 
to carelessness or to preference. 
The phrase, “all unweeting of 
danger,” appears quite out of cha- 
racter and out of place in the 9th 
sermon, which, in composition, no 
_less than in sentiment, is trul 
respectable, and far removed, wi 
this single exception, from every 
thing low and barbarous :—per- 
haps it was an oversight. 
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Moral Sketches of prevailing Opi- 
nions and Manners, Foreign and 
Domestic ; with Reflections on 
Prayer. By Hannah More. 
8vo. 3d edition. Cadell and 
Davies. 

TueE feelings of a critic towards 

two books, one by an unknown 

author, and the ahs by an indi- 
vidual who has long and usefully 
served the public, although, per- 
haps, in strict justice they ought to 
be similar, yet we presume never 
in fact are, and perhaps never can 
be, identical, ether the critic 
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has or has not fully participated 
in the public feeling towards the 
known writer, yet, in either-case, 
the mere circumstance of an opi- 
nion being already established in the 
public mind, in reference to that 
individual, author, will inevitably 
exert an influence over the feel- 
ings with which the book is read— 
will perhaps insensibly affect the 
opinion,formed of it, and in some 
cases will be the very mould by 
which the sentiments of the critic 
shall be shaped. The principle 
from which this arises is neither 
to be wholly applauded nor un- 
conditionally yom -< may 
be a of true philosophy not 
to pe pelle entirely to the 
guidance of previous and first im- 
pressions, since this would either 
evince or promote a subjection to 
prejudice; and yet, wholly and 
universally to obliterate such im- 
pressions, would be equally-re- 
volting to the common feelings 
and the common sense of our na- 
ture. During our perusal of this 
interesting volume, we have not 
failed to recognize the power of 
our prepossessions in favour of its 
author. The image of her vene- 
rable person, and the dignity and 
purity of her still more venerable 
character, have been vividly pre-- 
sent to our imagination. We have 
borne with us from section to sec- 
tion, and from page to page, the 
grateful recollection of her long- 
continued and highly useful ser- 
vices in the cause of genuine 
piety; and as we have adverted 
to the general principles of her 
writings, her ardent attachment 
to the cause of African freedom, 
of general education, and of prac- 
tical godliness, uniformly exhibit- 
ed through her now voluminous 
works, we have felt constrained 
to pay this our first, and it may 
not improbably be, the last, for- 
mal expression of respect to her 
name and her virtues, and of 

titude for her assiduous and 
well-directed labours. Prepared 
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by her accomplishments and her 
perfectly good breeding to be the 
respected instructress of the higher 
circles, and condescending with tru- 
ly Christian benevolence to adapt 
her lessons to the ignorant, and the 
poor, she has, with equal ability and 
success, taught the principles of 
the gospel of Jesus to our nobles 
and our peasants. It is no light 
achievement to have gained access 
to the mansions of the great, for 
truths, which, in a less attractive 
guise, might have sued in vain for 
admittance; and to have reduced 
the wholesome moral instructions 
of Christianity into tales and 
tracts, which the young read with 
avidity, and’ the old hear with 
interest and thoughtfulness. Per- 
haps we should not exceed the 
just measure of praise which we 
wish to pay, if we should say, 
that though many English wo- 
men may have surpassed her in 
the more splendid, and in the 
sterner qualities of mind, we know 
of none certainly in the present 
day, and we recollect none of 
any former age, who has com- 
bined so many excellencies of 
character, with so many elegancies 
as an author, and both with so 
thuch cleverness and success as a 
teacher of Christian truth. 

It is gratifying in many respects 
to observe the undiminished po- 
pularity of a writer, who has 
neither concealed the more hu- 
miliating and displeasing doctrines 
of Christianity, nor hesitated to 
Bra ify ‘pretty liberally the public 

ing for her productions. And 

it is a quéstion of some interest— 

How ‘is this popularity to be ac- 

‘counted for—especially with a very 
large class of readers, who are 

known neither to relish the gene- 

ral theory of evangelical doctrine, 

nor to practise the piety of the 

New Testament? We think that 

_something is to’ be attributed to 
the ‘circumstance of her sex; 

something to her moderation and 

caution ‘in dealing out her doles of 
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moral medicine ; more to the pe- 
culiarities of her style ; and most 
of all to her sturdy, we had al- 
most said prejudiced, attachment 
to English manners and establish- 
ments—an attachment visible in 
all her works, but abundantly con- 
fessed in the one before us. Her 
taste is most truly anti-Gallican in 
every thing but in writing. This 
genuineEnglish-womanship, which 
both: from gallantry and nation- 
ality the gentlemen are bound to 
admire, and the ladies are pleased 
enough to praise, has given more 
than ‘an air of patriotism to her 
productions—it ~ been a glow- 
ing passion of admiration for her 
country, and all her country’s in- 
Shall we say that in 
this respect she has gained the 
weak side of us all, while by the 
rich vein of piety and of religious 


‘truth, which she has generally 


opened, she has gained the strong- 
est side of by far the largest class 
of readers—ihe religious. Thus 
her works have been popular in 
the church for their resistance of 
innovation, and with the state for 
their loyalty; popular with the 
young for their sprightliness and 
grace, and with the old for the 
sobriety and weight of their les- 
sons; popular with strict church- 
men for their decided preférence 
of the Establishment ; and popu- 
lar with Dissenters for their gene- 
ral piety and purity. 

Under such impressions we took 
up this volume ; and in perusing 
it felt as if we had been admitted 
to view the sketch-book of some 
eminent artist, after passing through 
a long gallery of his most finished 
productions. In such a case, we 
could not but survey even his 
sketches with a general recollection 


‘of the skill and excellence of his 


colouring, and the art and taste of 
his finishing. We could not fail, 
by the help of imagination, -to 


‘supply to such sketches all that we 


knew the artist could effect, to ren- 
der them worthy of a place’ by the 
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side of his own most chosen works. 
In short, we are almost reluctant 
to admit the propriety of the mo- 
dest title affixed to this volume ; 
for there are passages which dis- 
play the most acute observation 
of human nature, and exquisite 
accuracy in the delineation of cha- 
racter ; and we should be tempted 
to say, that the aim of the writer 
was to produce, a work of more 
skill and finish than are displayed 
in a sketch, did we not feel that 
there would be a degree of un- 
fairness in endeavouring to judge 
it by the high standard to which 
several of her other works have 
aspired. 

We must be allowed, however, 
to say there is throughout the same 
general display of talent ; the same 
high tone of Christian morals ; the 
same steady and uniform attach- 
ment to the vital truths of the Gos- 
pel; the same intolerance of an 
ostentatious and of a formal pro- 
fession of religion ; the same fide- 
lity in reproving the heartlessness 
of the great, the pride of the self- 
righteous, and presumption of the 
antinomian. There are excel- 
lencies in this volume quite equal, 
if not superior, to those of the au- 
thor’s former works ; and in point 
of religious sentiment, we must 
say she has been more decided and 
less sparing than in some other of 
her productions; but yet this vo- 
lume has defects, which either do 
not at all appear, or only in a 
much smaller degree, in her pre- 
vious compositions. The absence of 
method, makes us conscious of no 
progression to any object, and the 
want of unity in the work, as a 
whole, produced upon-us an effect 
similar to that which results from 
the performance of a great. num- 
ber of exquisite pieces of music, 
of different characters and styles, 
of nearly equal excellence, and in 
rapid succession. Not that we 

mean to that this work is 
obscure; either in style’or in ten- 
dency ; but simply that the mis- 
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cellaneous character of the papers 
which compose it, and the almost 
unavoidable repetitions which oc- 
cur where a consecutive course of 
reasoning and illustration is not 
preserved, makes us regret that so 
many good materials should not 
have been reared with more ac- 
curacy of system, and a better 
adjustment of parts. We could, 
indeed, wish either that the work 
had been more miscellaneous, or 
more methodical. It too much 
resembles a copious transcription 
from notes and memoranda. Many 
of the articles are too similar, ‘to 
have entitled them to come forth 
as distinct, and yet too feebly con- 
nected in thinking to have justified 
their reduction under two or three 
essays. But it is high time that 
we intreduced the fair author to 
speak for herself. The first part 
of the work consists of Forrren 
SKETCHES, a somewhat inappro- 
priate title to the following sub- 
jects: Foreign Associations ; French 
Opinions of English Society ; Eng- 
lish Opinions of French Society ; 
England’s Best Hope. From the 
latter Essay we transcribe with 
pleasure the following enlightened 
and just remarks :— 


“ We have at length, though with a slow 
and reluctant movement, began to pro- 
vide a national education for the children 
of the poor, Prejudice held. out against 
it with its accustomed pertinacity,-—know- 
ledge would only make them idle, igno- 
rance would rve subordination, the 
knowledge of their duty would impede the 
performance of it. ‘This last we did not 
perbaps ‘say in so mapy words, bat was it 
not the principle of our conduct? We 
put off the instruction of the poor till the 
growth of crime made the rich tremble. 
We refused to'make'them better till they 
grew so much worse as to augment the difli- 
culty,.as to Tessen the probability of their 
reform. The alarm came home to the 
opulent. They were afraid for their pro- 
perty, for their lives ; they were driven to 
do what it had long been,their duty not to 
have left undone. But they did it not, till 
“the overflowings ‘of ‘ungodliness ‘made 
them afraid.” ‘They discovered, at length, 
that ignoriuce had not made better subjects, 
better servants, better men. This lesson 
they might have condescended to Jearn 
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soover from the Irish rebels, from the 

French revolationists. We have at length 

done well, though we have done it reluc- 

tantly. We have begun to instruct the 
in the knowledge of religion. 

«* But there is another class, aclass sure- 
ly of no minor importance, from whom too 
many still withhold the same blessing.- - - - 

Why should the poor monopolize our 
benevolence? Why should the rich, in 
this one instance, be so disinterested? Why 
should not the same charity be extended to 
the children of the opulent and the great? 
Why shoald the son of the nobleman not 
share the advantage now bestowed on the 
children of his servant, of his workman, of 
the poorest of his neighbours? Why shoald 
not Christian instruction be made a pro- 
minent article in the education of those 
who are to govern and to legislate, as well 
as of those who are to work and to serve? 
Why are these most important beings, the 
very beings in this enlightened country 
whose immortal interests are the most 
neglected ””—p. 82—85. 


_ The second principal division of 
the work is entitled Domestic 
Sxetcues. It consists of an ex- 
posure of certain errors in opinion 
and practice, which the author has 
observed, and to which she is 
anxious to apply a salutary check. 


The subjects treated in this part of 
the work appear under the follow- 
ing titles: On Soundness in Judg- 
ment, and Consist in Conduct ; : 
Novel Opinions in Religion ; Tit 
Effects of the late Secession; Ex- 
ertions of Pious Ladies; High 
Profession and Negligent Practice ; 
Auricular Confession ; Unprofitable 
Reading ; The Borderers.—These 
titles will appear to most readers 
distinct and miscellaneous enough, 
and will not always be found to 
convey a precise idea of the par- 
ticular instructions and admoni- 
tions contained under them. 
Though the principal part of the 
observations included under these 
_ heads, are directed against the late 
seceders from the church, who are 
not, we must confess, treated with 
adequate fairness ; ty though 
throughout there is a_pusillani- 
mous horror of innovation, or of 
novel opinions, yet we think there 
is no part of the work which dis- 
vas more practical wisdom, and 
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more just discrimination of the 
proprieties of Christian character. 
Our author, however, shows her- 
self most at home in her addresses 
to females; and in noticing the 
part which some of her own sex 
have taken in the recent secessions 
from the church, she makes the 
following very pertinent and pow- 
erful remarks :— 


“It has excited the most lively feelings 
of regret in many minds, to hear, in a re- 
cent instance, of the departure of some 
ladies of consideration, from that reserve 
and delicacy so peculiarly the characteris- 
ties of their sex, and 80 natarally appendant 
to their own resp and si- 
taation in life. They appear not only to have 
entered very warmly into all the tenets of 
the seceding school, but to labour very 
assiduously for their propagation. They 
aro, it seems, not only followers, but joint 





leaders in the several ml of the 


government of the seceding par 

“ Tenderness of heart, Lami of feel- 
ing, and liveliness of imagination, form a 
most interesting part in the composition of 
an amiable woman; bat the qualities which 
adorn, are also the qualities which mislead. 
The very attractions which cause them to 
please, may become snares. If not care- 
fully directed, they give a wrong bias to 
the character, and a dangerous tendency to 
the conduct. They lead their possessor 
more widely astray than is commonly the 
case with those who are destitute of these 
pleasing powers. 

“* That providential economy which has 
clearly determined that women were born 
to share with meu the duties of private life, 
has as clearly demonstrated, that they were 
not born to divide with them in its public 
administration. If, then, they were not in- 
tended to command armies in war, nor to 
direct cabinets in peace, to legislate in the 
senate, or debate at the bar,—doubtless 
they were not intended to be public teachers 
of religion, to be makers of canons for a 
new church, nor to invent dogmas to con- 
trovert an old one ; nor to be professors of 
proselytism, nor wrangling polemics, nor 
condacters of controversy, nor settlers of 
disputes—disputes which will continue to 
be agitated as long as men have hot heads 
and proud hearts; as long as they possess 
vanity or curiosity, impatience of restraint, 
or a love of ition; a weariness of 
sober traths, and a thirst after the fame to 
be acquired by their subversion. 

“ Why will women of sense, then, defeat 
their providential destination? why desert 
their proper sphere, in which they were 
intended to benefit, to please, even to shine, 
at least as stars of the second magnitude? 
Why fly from their prescribed orbit? Why 
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roam in useless and tric wandering, 
“ And comet-like, rash lawless through 
the void,” 
and then having for a season astonished with 
their false and momentary blaze, fall disre- 
garded and forgotten ?”—-p. 164—167. 
She afterwards devotes a whole 
section to consider the exertions of 
pious ladies, and to draw the line 
between a dishonourable inactivity 
and a forward, over-zealous med- 
dling, manifesting both a defect in 
circumspection and in modesty. 
She shows in this part of her work 
the vast importance of being in- 
fluenced by right motives in all 
the efforts of Christian benevo- 
lence, and justly intimates that 
those who employ themselves in 
such efforts, have as great need to 
be guarded against the love of 
praise, as fortified against the fear 
of reproach. 

“ As they have got above acting from 
the fear of man, the next step is to get 
above acting for his praise ;--the excessive 

pp! and dation of their Chris- 

tian friends being, in reality, still more to 
be watched against than the reproach of the 
irreligious. The one teaches them to be 
circumspect, the other may in time induce 
them to believe that circumspection is no 
longer necessary. This negligence, if it 
do not make them do wrong, may lead them 
to be teo much elated with doing what is 
right.”—p. 197. 


The third, and last portion of 
the volume is entitled, Rer.iec- 
TIONS ON Prayer, and on the 
Errors which may prevent its Effi- 
cacy. We find much that is truly 
excellent in this part of the vo- 
lume, and could make large ex- 
tracts, but must confine ourselves 
to one or two. We cannot but 
notice the candid acknowledgment 
of the author, in reference to the 
superiority of extemporary prayer 
over forms for private use, and can 
only wonder that she does not see 
the same advantages when it is 
a in public: we are satis- 
fied that there is not one advan- 
tage to be discerned in the private 
use, which may not be discovered 
in a still higher degree in the pub- 
lic use of free prayer ; but of this 
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we could hardly expect her to be a 
judge, unless she had enjoyed 
equal experience of it in public. 

“In speaking of the manner in which we 
should address our Heavenly Father, it is 
to be observed there may be evident differ- 
ences in the state, both of the mind and 
circumstances, for which the best written 
forms of prayer can make no provision. 
We onrselves can alone know those va- 
rieties, and the petitions which expressly 
belong to them. We are sometimes under 
the influence of particular tempers, which 
we wish to cultivate and improve ; in this 
case, we shall natarally use addresses very 
different from those which the prevalence 
of unfavourable tempers or wrong disposi- 
tions require. 

« As to the outward events in which we 
aré concerned—for accident is a term which 
has no place in the Christian’s vocabalary— 
God in every dispensation is at work for 
our good. In more prosperous circum- 
stances He tries our gratitude; in medio- 
crity our contentment; in misfortunes our 
submission; and as every new situation 
calls into exercise some new virtue, by 
consequence it calls for some alteration in 
the mode of our devotions. The prayers of 
yesterday and to-day will consequently be 
as different asthe circamstances—these are 
some of the advantages of private, over 
public prayer.”’"—-p. 354, 355. 

Under the head Christianity a 
Religion of Love, there are many 
truly excellent observations. We 
can only give the following as a 
brief specimen. 

“In faith there may be fear; in works 
there may be constraint ; but the inspiring, 
invigorating, endearing principle of love 
changes the fearful slave into the af- 
fectionate child; transforms Him whom 
we had degraded as a bard master into a 
tender father—This love makes labour 
light, service freedom, dependence safety, 
duty delight, sufferings easy, obedience 
pleasare, submission choice. By the 
warmth with which he now cultivates this 
“« Unction from the Holy One,” he will be 
rendered more meet for that fulness of joy 
which is at His right-hand for evermore.” 
——p- 390. 

A very great variety of most in- 
teresting topics are touched upon 
within the compass of the latter 
half of the volume, some doc- 
trinal and some practical, but all 
with the writer’s usual grace and 
felicity. Some, indeed, are only 
superficially treated, and in many 
cases, where errors in doctrine are 
noticed, there is too great a ten- 
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dency to declamation, instead’ of 
sober, , scriptural argument. As 
far as every reader agrees with 
Mrs. More, he cannot fail to be 
pleased by the interesting and im- 
pressive light in which she places 
many of the most important doc- 
trines of the Gospel; but as far 
as any one may hold the opinions 
controverted, or rather condemned 
by the author, he is not likely to 
be convinced of his error, since 
she too seldom condescends to 
grave and serious debate: and we 
cannot, we ought not, to expect 
any man to relinquish his opinions 
without arguments. A book writ- 
ten manifestly to counteract the 
errors of a sect, increasing within 
the Established Church to an 
alarming extent, (we mean the 
Antinomians,) and to check the 
inroads of another party that have 
seceded from the church, should, 
in our humble opinion, have been 
in many respects more argumen- 
tative, and have carried ‘back the 
thoughts of its readers more uni- 
formly to the great’ principles of 
gospel truth. To have secured 
success to these truths, more l- 
beral reference should have been 
made to what we may denominate 
their grand foundations. In endea- 
vouring to correct errors, as weil 
as impart truths, too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to that on 
which success most of all depends, 
the fixing in the mind the great 
leading principle upon which 
other consequent truths depend, 
and which, when the first are well 
laid, the mind will scarcely fail to 
deduce for itself. Upon this topic 
we cannot better explain our mean- 
ing, than by the following beautiful 
passage from Lord Bacon, with 
whose writings we ive Mrs. 
M. is well name Spa 

i. It is. with. sciences as with 
plants: if you mean to use the 
plant, you need not regard the 
roots ; but if you would remove it 
into another soil, then it is safer to 
use the roots than slips. So the 
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mode of imparting knowledge, 
now. in .use, presents to us the 
bodies or trunks of the sciences, 
elegantly enough, but without the 
roots; good, doubtless, for the 
carpenter, but not for the planter. 
If then you heartily:seek the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in the 
discipline of the mind, be less 
anxious about the trunks, and take 
care to extract the rocts sound and 
entire, even though some portion 
of the soil should still adhere to 
them.” 

Much as we have gratified 
with the general spirit and excel- 
lent tendency of this volume, there 
are occasional sages and ex- 
pressions which -have exposed the 
writer to just if not severe censure. 
We had marked several such, 
which appeared to us to require 
animadversion. We. shall, how- 
ever, name only one; and that 
simply on account of the injurious 

ractical influence which it is 
ikely to have, even in reference 
to her own best labours. It is the 
indiscriminate and__incensistent 
manner in which she designates 
all the ministers of the church, as 
equally safe guides in religion. 
She says:— 

‘* Here then is Britain’s last, best hope ; 
and when we consider the unparalleled ad- 


Fs we possess in a learned and ortho- 
dox clergy, who instruct us in the sanc- 
tuary, and who preside over our public 
and private seminaries, why need we de- 
‘spair? Why need we doubt, that the 
Christian religion, grafted on the substan- 
tial stock of the genuine British character, 
and watered by the dews of heaven, may 
bring forth’ the noblest productions’ of 
which this lower world is capable ; though 
neither the security nor the triumph will 
be complete til} these “‘ Trees-of Righte-. 
ousness” are transplanted into the paradise 
of God ?”—p. 112. 

“Now, as, we are friends to ho- 
nour and ingenuousness in all par- 
ties, here are a’ few facts. which 
stumble us, and which we fear 
were not as present to the author's 
recollection, as they ought to have 
been when she penned this pas- 
sage. 
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1. It is well known that the 
church is divided at the present 
moment, on one of the most im- 
portant of all questions, the doc- 
trine of regeneration; the two 
parties alternately fix the charge 
of heterodory upon each other :— 
which side must the people be- 
lieve? and how can both be re- 
conciled ? The one side is clearly 
orthodox by the Bible, and the 
other as clearly orthodox by the 
church. This writer represents 
them all as orthodox. 

2. If we assume that the class 
of clergy who hold the sentiments 
generally taught in this lady’s 
works, are the orthodox, yet they 
are far in the minority ; and their 
most important sentiments are 
weekly contradicted in neighbour- 
ing parishes, and in many places 
from the same pulpit in different 
parts of the same day: and shall 
the public be taught by high au- 
thority, to believe that all are or- 
thodox? They may be taught it ; 
but like many other things which 
they are taught, they cannot be- 
lieve it ; their common sense tells 
them that two contradictory pro- 
positions cannot both be true. 

Or, 3. If Mrs. More is supposed 
to mean that all are sufficiently 
orthodox for the common pur- 

of salvation, yet she must 
then totally deny the importance 
of any doctrinal views, since if 
al? are to be taken as equally ortho- 
dox and equally safe, it must be so 
only upon the principle, that no 
doctrine is important; for, we 
presume, it cannot be denied that 
all sentiments, between the wide 
extremes of Pelagianism and An- 
tinomianism, are to be heard in 
some parishes, and often the two 
extremes are to be heard in one. 

But, 4. If Mrs. More believes 
her own truly evangelical views of 
the Gospel to be the only scrip- 
tural ones, it is the extreme of in- 
justice to those views, it is a spe- 
cies of mockery of her readers, 
and it is the height of unfaith- 
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fulness to their spiritual inter- 
ests, to speak thus sweepingly 
of the orthedory of an order of 
men, the immense majority of 
whom are weekly delivering from 
their respective pulpits, sentiments 
fundamentally adverse to the doc- 
trines which this writer has de- 
voted her life to propagate and 
support. 

We really do not wish to exag- 
gerate the fault of this passage, 
but it may be attended with the 
most injurious consequences ; and 
while it stands, we do not see how 
persons who enjoy the instructions 
of such orthodox clergy as may 
happen to be in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and those instruc- 
tions may happen to be very re- 
pugnant to Mrs.. More’s, can be 
required to renounce them, and 
embrace the more evangelical doc- 
trine of this writer’s works.—We 
would not wish to intimate, that 
her love of the church for a mo- 
ment surpassed or suppressed her 
love of the truth and of consis- 
tency. In her case, we can rea- 
dily imagine it was an oversight 
of facts, which she would be far 
from justifying; and upon this 
supposition we should have cheer- 
fully passed it over, had we not 
frequently observed the prevalence 
of the same sentiment in many 
excellent and truly evangelical 
persons in the Establishment. It 
is a glow or paroxysm of attach- 
ment to the object of their vene- 
ration, which, if they please, may 
be innocently enough indulged in 
the moments when gay hope waves 
her fairy wand before their imagi- 
nation; but which looks very 
awkward in print, and, we are 
sure, must prove highly inimical 
to the spread of those momentous 
doctrines for which the individuals 
in question are eminently zealous. 

There are many blemishes in 
the style of this work, which, 
though they do not detract mate- 
rially from its general excellence, 
it would have added greatly to its 
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elegance to have avoided; and 
certainly this might have been 
done without either labour or diffi- 
culty.—After these free strictures 
upon its blemishes, we must be 
allowed to close our remarks by 
saying, that we can most cordially 
recommend the volume to the pe- 
rusal of all our readers, confident 
that they cannot comply with this 
recommendation, without deriving 
both pleasure and improvement. 


weeeeeeteees 
MODERN TRACTS ON DEISM. 


1. Deism Refuted, §c. By the 
Rev. T. H. Horne. 3d edit. 
Price 1s. Cadell and Davies. 


2. The Anti-Deist, §c. By John 
Bellamy. Longman and Co. 

8. Revelation Defended ; or a Com- 
pendious View of the Truth of 
the Scriptures, with appropriate 
Reflections. By John Knight. 
Hamilton and others. 

Tue existence of Infidelity should 

excite no man’s astonishment, 

and certainly its resources need 
awaken no man’s fears. That 

a system of truth and of mo- 

rals so pure as Christianity, even 

upon the confession of infidels, 
should have numerous and malig- 
nant opposers, cannot be a subject 
of wonder where the testimony of 
revelation is believed, for “ they 
love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” And 
whether we regard the subtle and 
abstract speculations of the earlier 
deists, a race of men that, upon an 
intellectual scale, would have scorn- 
ed alliance with the vapid blas- 
phemers of modern times,—or the 
attempts of geologists to confound 
the Mosaic testimony, or the re- 
searches set on foot into the chro- 
nology of ancient kingdoms, or 
the rude and ignorant assaults ‘of 
the vulgar infidels of the present 


age, upon the authenticity, and 
accuracy, and purity of the sacred 
volume ; taking all that has been 
effected by the genius, the meta- 
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physics, the philosophy, the so- 
phistry, the conceit, and above all 
the malignant wit of the deists 
and infidels of all ages, as a tole- 
rably fair specimen of all that 
equally laborious and magnani- 
mous authors may be supposed 
doomed to produce in coming time, 
we must say that we feel very 
much like mariners who are al- 
ready within a safe harbour, and 
can look upon the storm as now 
spent, or, at least, as raging harm- 
lessly against themselves. 

It is no slight presumption in 
favour of the sacred volume, that 
it has never sought friends by flat- 
tering, or tolerating, or palliating 
those priuciples in human nature, 
from which doubts and disbelief 
arise. It has foretold the oppo- 
sition of its foes ; and it has both 
described the forms and the ex- 
tent of their opposition, with the 
particular times when it should be 

re-eminently manifested ; and it 
Sa distinguished with the especial 
mark of the divine displeasure, 
the depraved passions in which this 
inveterate enmity originates. 

Certainly the revival of a few 
sleeping pamphlets, of an utterly 
despicable description, with the 
addition of several insignificant 
tracts, without either argument, or 
character, or eloquence to recom- 
mend them, though we grant they 
ought not to go unanswered, yet 
need not fill the friends of reve- 
lation with alarm, nor elate its 
enemies with any very flattering 
prospect of success. Infidelity is 
the indigenous weed of the human 
heart, and every now and then 
circumstances will occur to impart 
to it a preternatural luxuriance. 
Let every man but look at the 
principle by which - infidelity is 
influenced ; let him but contem- 
plate the necessary result of its 
success ; and he will want no other 
proof of its absurdity and its 
wickedness. Christians, it appears 
to us, have always in this conflict 
stood too much upon the defen- 
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sive. The monster they have so 
long combated might, ere now, 
have been unmasked, and_exhi- 
bited to mankind in the true and 
frightful features of its own infernal 
nature, instead of allowing it to 
stand forth on the false pretence 
of being either the friend or the 
champion of truth. Let all mo- 
dern deists be pressed with these 
a argh is it you would 
o? Have you weighed the re- 
sult of your anticipated success >— 
In endeavouring to rob the world 
of the Bible, can they dare to say 
that either charity, or philan- 
thropy, or morality prompts their 
exertions? Upon their own ad- 
mission, they have nothing to sub- 
stitute in its place; without, in- 
deed, they would promise to the 
world the delightful and reasonable 
guidance of the light of nature, 
which has led all nations to poly- 
theism, to superstition, and to vice. 
They have no system either of 
morals or of religion, which they 
can pretend is more effectual in 


restraining the wicked passions of 
the heart, and cementing the bonds 
of society. They will not, surely, 
a for the recommendation of 

ir speculations, as a system either 
to live or die by, to the characters 
of the French or the English deists. 


Nor will they quote the historic 
page of the French revolution, as 
a passport for their system, either 
to the understanding or the heart 
. of human nature. And will they, 
then, have the audacity to ask any 
man to pull down and destroy an 
old house, till a better is prepared 
for his reception? They may ask— 
but we hope every man out of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, will have the 

to laugh them to scorn. 
All. classes of yathow should be 
equally zealous in resisting their 
machinations ; for all men would 
be equally sufferers by the success 
of a system, which would destroy 
both the hope and fear of a future 
life, and so make all the motives 
of human actions rest upon the low 
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and. narrow ground of present in- 
terest ; a system which, by deny- 
ing the existence of evil in our 
nature, would prompt to the un- 
restrained indulgence of every 
propensity; which would anni- 
hilate the most potent stimulants 
to virtuous conduct, and break 
down the only formidable barriers 
to sin. And upon what mighty 
and flattering inducement, in ad- 
dition to all this, shall the thou- 
sands of happy Christians be asked 
to give up their pleasurable occu- 
pations, and their exhilarating 
hopes? Is there no compensation 
to be made for such a sacrifice of 
present enjoyment? No; we are 
to find no new faculty added to our 
nature ; none of the old ones im- 
proved; no one sense quickened 
to a higher relish; no new field, 
either of present or future objects 
opened to the view of the mind, 
or the gratification of the body : 
but one dark wilderness of dreary, 
gloomy scepticism, where ho 
expires for want of the cheerful 
beam of celestial truth, and where 
the prince of darkness may tri- 
‘anh in the abject vassalage of his 
subjects ;—a darkness in which 
every man may live like a beast, 
and die like Tom Paine. In the 
words of an able writer, who suc- 
cessfully resisted the riwipere: 
of infidelity in America, at the 
period of the French revolution, 
we would say: 

“ As mere infidelity, it teaches 
nothing but to contest all prin- 
ciples, and to adopt none. As 
scepticism, it has an ocean of 
doubt and agitation, in which 
there are no soundings, and to 
which there is no shore. As ani- 
malism and atheism, it completes 
the ravage and ruin [ man, 
which in its ing forms it 
had so sassensdiny big: It now 
holds out the rank Circean 
draught, and sends the deluded 
wretches, who are allured to 
taste, to bristle and wallow with 
the swine—to play tricks with the 

G2 
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monkey—to rage and rend with 
the tyger—and to putrify into 


nothing with the herd of kindred 
brutes.” : 

It is not necessary that we 
should enter minutely into the 
merit of the publications at the 
head of this article ; and we have 
not thought it necessary to notice 
any that have been long in circu- 
lation. The phlet by Mr. 
Bellamy, which is conducted in 
the form of objection and answer, 
is not destitute of ingenuity, espe- 
cially in reference to the author’s 
new version of the Bible, and hig 
own opinion of his qualifications 
as a Hebrew critic. There are 
some of ‘the author's replies to 
objections ‘not void. of ability ; 
but a vast number of the objec- 
tions seem to have been made for 
the sake of writing the replies, 
and the replies to convince the 
world of the profound learning of 
Mr. John Bellamy. We cannot 
say that the book will repay the 
presen: and in many cases it may 

ut encourage a spirit of petty 
cavilling, while we do not think 
that, in any it will produce much 
conviction, except of one point— 
which we forbear to name. 

The tract by Mr. Knight is 
written with ease and with ear- 
nestness, It glances in course, 
but with little systematic arrange- 
ment, at the principal proofs of 
the truth of scripture, without 
entering - speci cally into any. 
It alleges grounds of proof, 
with a very re ble com- 
prehension of their variety and 
extent ; but does not open any of 
them, or show how the argu- 
ments are deduced, and made to 
bear upon the proof of the main 

uestion. The reflections at the 
ose are truly excellent, and well 
calculated to impress the minds 





* Dwight’s Sermon on Infidelity. 
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of young Christians with their 
obligations gratefully to cherish 
and sedulously improve the sacred 
deposit.—We can give it our cor- 
dial recommendation. 

The excellence of the tract by 
Mr. T. H. Horne we have already 
adverted to in our Supplement. 
It contains much useful matter, 
without idle and vapid declama- 
tion. It furnishes a succinct ac- 
count of the contents of the scrip- 
tures, perhaps more calculated for 
the information of strangers and 
young persons, than adapted to 
remove the cavils of deists. It is 
a very judicious and comprehen- 
sive display of thé proofs of the 
divinity and excellence of the 
Christian Scriptures, but in our 
opinion hardly meets the sophistry 
and ignorance of modern infidels 
with a remedy sufficiently appro- 
priate. This, it will be obvious, 
we are of opinion, should be both 
pungent and powerful. There is 
still room for an exposure of the 
absurd pretensions both of deism 
and athiesm, in a short and cheap 
pamphlet. We conceive that the 
exigencies of the times require a 
work more strictly offensive upon 
the reasonings of our modem 
deists thani any thing that has yet 
appeared; and we, in common 
with the rest of the British public, 
have long been looking for such a 
work, in a promise more than half 
made many years ago, by an in- 
dividual in every respect well 
qualified to examine “ the infidel 
philosophy, both with respect to 
its speculative principles, and its 
practical effects ; its influence on 
society and the individual :” and 
if the state of the public mind 
should but call forth such a publi- 
cation from that quarter, we are 
satisfied that littke more would be 
desirable.—In the meantime we 
would give our hearty recom- 
mendation to Mr. Horne’s neat 
and useful tract, 


f., 
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An ancient and curious Work on the book 
of the Revelation. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen, 


1 napPren to possess a copy of NAPIER 
on the Revelation, an ancient, and, as I 
conceive, now a scarce book. I send 
you an extract from it, which you will, 
Rerhape, have no objection to insert. 

y copy of that elaborate work is the 

edition, corrected and amended, 
printed at Edinburgh 1645, and is in- 
titled, «* A Plaine Discovery of the 
whole Revelation of St. Jehn: set 
down in Two Treatises: the one 
searching and proving the true Inter- 
pretation thereof: the other applying 
the same Paraphrastically and Histor 
cally to the Text. By Joun Napier, 
Lord of Marchiston, &c.” It contains 
the Original Epistle Dedicatory to 
“The Right Excellent and mighty 
Prince James the Sixth, King of 
Scots,” dated ** Marchistoun, the 29th 
day of January, 1593.” 

Dedication is curious and inter- 
esting. It presses upon the king, with 
great faithfulness and zeal, the duty of 
a serious attention to personal and fa- 
mily purgation from all suspicion of 
Papistry and Antichristianism, as well 
as that of setting about a thorough 
reformation of the church and country 
at large. The noble author has evi- 
dently expended much erudition and 

und research on this work. He 
was a pious and studious character; and 
began, at a very early period of his life, 
to precogitate, us he expresses it, this 
Treatise on the Apocalypse; but wrote 
and published it in the full maturity of 
his age and understanding. It was given 
to the world at a time when it could 
net fail to make the deepest impression 
on the minds of men. e superstitions 
and enormities of the church of Rome 
were then but recently ex: » and 
much religious ferment prevailed 
throughout Europe. A work, there- 
fore, on such a subject, and from such 
a hand, was peculiarly acceptable to 
many, and was read with unusual inter- 
est by all. It was translated into various 

: the French edition, in par- 
ticular, oe at Rochelle, 
to have been revised by himself. 

The antiquity, as well as the in- 
trinsic merit of the work, inclines me 
to think that its blication, at the 

t time, would be well received 

the literary world. I should like to 
see it so oo as to present, as nearly 
as possible, a fac simile of the ancient 
copy, the Italic, Roman, and Old Eng- 





lish characters, corresponding in the 
new to those where they are 
severally employed in the old edition. 
A biographical sketch of the author, 


* prefixed to the publication, would 


greatly recommend it. 

Whatever may be thought of Lord 
Napier’s speculations on the prophetic 
parts of the Apocalypse, this [yous 
ance is singularly curious, and highly 
venerable, as the effort of a mind un- 
usually gifted, and the relique of a man 
deservedly esteemed one of the greatest 
that his own, or any country, ever pro- 
duced. I should be glad of an opinion 

the subject of a republication from 
oe, of your best-read correspondents, 
as also of any curieus information he 
has to offer respecting the work in 
question. 5 

The first Treatise, which is a general 
interpretation of the prophetic matter 
in St. John’s Revelation, is set forth 
in 36 Propositions. The following ex- 
tract is part of the 26th Proposition, 
which, if you wish it, I Will follew up 
to the end, in my future communi- 
othe h h 1 

e ort y anc 
the copy Galite me, are here care 
preserved. 

J. B. 


‘6 PROPOSITION XXVI. 


“ The Pi is that onely Antichrist, 
prophecied of in particular. 

*« Amongst the plurality of Anti- 
christs, spoken of in the Scripture te be 
generally in all ages, there is one par- 
ticular Apostatick Te oe who is the 
chief and principal! of all Antichrists ; 
and is that great Antichrist whom Paul 
calleth the man of sinne, and sonne of 
perdition, adversary to God, and an ex- 
toller of himself above all that is called 
God, with divers other epithets con- 
tained, 2 Thess. 2. Leaving, therefore, 
all other smaller Antichrists, this great 
Antichrist, and chief head of all Anti- 
christs, is he whom here wee have to trie 
out, whom (for Temeving of all doubts) 
wee say cannot be the Mahomet, neither 
any Turke, Jew, or Ethnick. First, be- 
cause it is not apparent, that the spirit 
of God would travell so carefully, to 
point them out unto us, by dark mys- 
teries, and secret sigries, to be the 
Antichrist, who when they come, do 
with most clear confession, grant and 
avouch themselves to be Antichristians, 
as all Jews, Turkes and Ethnicks, do 
plainly confesse: and therefore their 
own confession is sufficient to know 
them by, and all further secret tokens, 
were superfluous. Then must he needs 


hesseology of 
ully 
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be a latent, and not a patent enemie 
that the Spirit of God so carefully 
points out: and so no Turk, Jew, nor 
Pagan ; yea, no plain Wolf must he be, 
but a Wolf in a Lamb’s skin, even an 
Antichrist under the name of a Chris- 
tian. ly, he must sit, . saith 
P in the church of God : therefore 
an Christian must he be; for 
no Turk, Jew, nor Pagan hath other 
sitting, then in their own temples: 
these be not God’s temples ; onely the 
societie of Christians is God’s Temples : 
of their number therefore must the 
Antichrist call himself; and amon 

them must hee sit, as a pretended 
Christian ; and consequently must he 
be no Jew,*Turk, nor Ethnick. Thirdly, 
a part must his raigne be of the Latin 
Empire, as proved rns 24) and 
one pret friendship thereunto ; 
yea, hee must sit in that spirituall 
Babylen, proved to bee Rome: Then 
must he not be the Mahomet, nor any 


' Turk, or other Ethnick, but a pretended 
Prince 


Christian . Finally, and in a 
word, this Antichrist is no Turk, Jew, 
nor avouched Ethnick, because on the 
one all the notes and tokens of 
the Antichrist, given us by the Scrip- 
of the Pope, sud doth altogether agree 
‘ope, ai 
to him. And, on the other partttbe 
speciall points of doctrine conver- 
sation of Christ and his Apostles are 
altogether turned to the contrary into 
his person: Him, therefore, ‘shall we 
prove both gay synthesis, or sym- 
pathie, that his properties hath with 
the Antichristian tokens, as by the 
antithesis or antipathie, that he hath 
with Christ, to be Se er self t 
Antichrist propheci in particular. 
“« And fret. to account his not- 
able Sympathies with the’ Antichrist. 
Rome (under the name of Babylon) 
is the Antichrist’s seat: So in e 
doth the Pope sit. In the Church of 
God _must Antichrist sit: Over 
Christian Churches doth the Pope sit, 
professing himself their supream head. 
Antichristian kingdome must bee 
a part of the ay Empire, and thereof 
must it proceed, (Proposition 24.) So 
is the P ki a of the 
Latin, or nm Empire, for in Rome 
doth he sit. DanzE1, near the end of 
the 11. chap. speaking inwardly and 
occultly of the Anti out. 
by by his Symbol Antiochus, shew- 
eth hee l fix his tent and 
dwelling betwixt the seas, and shall 
worship the god Maxzim, whom. his 
fathers knew not: So doth the Pope 
make his residence at Rome, and in 
Ttaly, betwixt the Hadriatick and Me- 
diterranean seas, and hath erected a new 
and unknown Artelatrick Idol, which 


he calleth Missam. Christ shews that 
there shall arise false Antichristian 
Prophets, who shall say, ‘There Christ 
is in the desert, or he is in the secret 
places, &c. So the Pope and his Clergie 
saith, ‘hat there Christ bodily is that 
hoste, which sometime they carry in 
procession in desert and barren fields, 
to blesse the fruits thereof; at other 
times they close it up again in their 
secret bex beside their Altars. The 
Antichrist speaking lies througn bypo- 
crisie, shall forbid AN his to marry, and 
shall command abstinence from certain 
meats ; so doth the Pope under hypo- 
crisie, and lying pretext of chastity and 
abstinence, forbid all his Clergie to 
marry, and to eat flesh in Lent, or on 
Fridays. ‘The false Antichristian Pro- 
phets shall privily bring in damnable 
errours, thereby denying the Lord that 
redeemed them, and through covetous- 
nesse, they shall with fained words, 
make marchandise of Christians (as 
saith Peter) and shall sell their souls, 
as saith the Revelation: So hath the 
Pope’s Clergie brought in pardons, and 
lodileuseae whereby they promise re- 
mission of sinnes, and the kingdom of 
Heaven: privily, and in effect thereby 
denying Curist to be their onely Re- 
deemer, and so have shor through co- 
vetousnesse under fained pretext of 
Religion, made marchandise of poor 
Christians, selling them by such devil- 
lish wares, even their souls to the 
devill. The Antichrist, the sonne of 
perdition, shall extol! himself against 
all that is called God: so doth the Pope 
style himself God, and causeth Em- 
perours and Kings to kisse his feet. 
And Alerander the third, trod with his 
feet upon the neck of the Emperour 
Frederick Barbarossa, his Clergie sing- 
ing, Super Aspidem, & Basiliscum ambu- 
lab, & Leonem 


+ & Draconem con- 
culcabis. In Daniel, that b 


Antichristiap horn, that sp of the 
fourth Monarchy; and in the Revela- 
tion, that blasphemous mouth that was 
given to the Roman Beast, had the 
saints of God under his hand, Empir- 
ing over them and persecuting them 
1260 prophetical days, proved by the 
first 16 Propositions to be 1260 years: 
So the Pope’s —— which is of the 
Roman. Empire had power and 
authority over all Christians, and of 
these that were most true Christians, 


Hieronymus Savonarola, 

thousands moe, hath he been a per- 
secutor these 1260 years, even from 
the time that Sylvester the first, and 
first Pope unmarried received his three 
crowns, and large patrimony, of the 

Constantine, as is 
betwixt -the year of Christ 300, and 
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816, to the 
time the notable decay of his kingdom 

. The Antichrists comming (saith 
Paul) is by the working of Sathan, with 


ear of God 1560 which 


all power, and signes, and lying won- 
ders in all deceivablenesse. So of Popes, 
2¢ known (saith Platina and others) 
came to the Popedome, being abomin- 
able Necromancers, and exercised their 
mighty Imperiall power over whole 
Christianity, subduing, and overwhelm- 
ing the most mighty princes and Em- 
perours thereof: And whereas Paul 
saith, that He shall work with signes 
and lying wonders in all deceivable- 
nesse: So hath the Pope advanced his 
credit, deceiving the simple sort, by 
his fained Fables, and alleadged mi- 
racles of the Legendary, and de vilis 
Patrum, and by such juglings, as the 
holy blood of Wales, and the maide 
of Kent in England, and fained mi- 
racles of Lazwrct in Scotland, and latest 
of all, by such as the Spanish goddesse, 
with her five bloody wounds, Prioresse 
of the Abbey of L’Annunciata, in this 
last 1588 year of Christ, now prisoner 
there, as a deceitful witch. “And : shortly 
all the whole indices and tokens of the 
Antichrist, contained in the Revelation 
(beside these before specified) do most 
panty —_ to the Pope, his seat, 
—— Clergie, as shall be particu- 
larly discussed in our princi Dis- 
course, being here for brevity omitted. 
It resteth then to shew certain of the 
notable contrarieties betwixt Christ ang 
his alleadged Vicar, the Pope, whereby. 
he shall found not his Vicar, but 
his adversary: yea, not a Christian, 
but the Antichrist.” 


Anecdote of Richard Baxter. 


«* He preached at St. Dunstan’s on the 
Lord’s day in the afternoon; I remem- 
ber one instance of his firm faith in the 
—_ Providence, and his fortitude 
while he was en 1 in his ministry 
there. The church was old, and the 
people were apprehensive of some dan- 
er in meeting*in it; and while Mr. 

xter was preaching, something in 
the steeple fell down, and the noise 
struck such a terror into the people, 
they presently, in a wild disorder, ran 
out of the church: their ress to 
haste away put all into a tumult: 
Mr. B. without visible disturbance, sat 
down in the pulpit: after the hurry was 
over, he resumed his discourse, and 
said, to compose their minds— We 
are in the service ef God, to prepare 
ourselves, that we may be fearless at 
the great noise of the dissolving world, 
when the heavens shall pass away, and 
the elements melt in fervent heat ; the 
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earth also, and the works that are there- 
in, shall be burnt up.”—Bates's Funeral 
Sermon for R. Baxter. 


Anecdote of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
first black Commander in Chief in the 
Island of Domingo, now Hayti. 

When General Maitland returned a 
visit to Toussaint at his camp, Roume, 
the French commissioner, had written 
a letter to Toussaint, advising him to 
seize his guest, as an act of duty to the 
republic: on the route, General Mait- 
land was informed of Roume’s treach- 
ery, but, in full reliance on the honour 
of Toussaint, he determined to proceed. 
On arriving at head-quarters he was 
desired to wait. It was some time be- 
fore Toussaint made his appearance: at 
length, however, he entered the room, 
with two open letters in his hand. 
There, General, said he, before ve 
talk together, read these ; one is a let- 
ter from the French commissary—the 
other is my answer. I could not see 
you till I had written my reply, that 
you might see how safe you were with 
me, and how incapable I am of baseness. 





Welch Indians in America. 

The St. Louis Gazette, after giving 
some account of the testimonies exist- 
ing, in support of the opinion, that 
there is a race of men, now npenting 
the southern branches of the Missouri, 
descended from the Welch «migrants, 
who embarked to the numter of 323 

» in ten vessels, urder Prince 
Madoc, in ‘the year 1170, from North 
Wales, mentions, that an expedition is 
now on foot for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fact. The persons e 
in the undertaking are, Messrs. 
and Parry, Welchmen, who k the 
language of North and th Wales. 
It is said they are industrious perse- 
vering men, and that they will pursue 
the search as long as the probability of 
a discovery exists. 


Jephthah’s Vow. 
The ancient fathers in general 
maintain that Jephthah really sacri- 
ficed his daughter. The following rea- 
sons are assigned against this opinion. 
** 1. Because such an offering would 
have been impious; human sacrifices 
being held up always in the scriptures 
as must abhorrent to God, 2. Because 
a provision was made in the Jewish law 
for the redemption of that which was 
not suitable ag a a wot ag “ a 
price expressly stipu in the law. 
3. Because the original text does not 
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require any such conclusion; the He- 
brew icle vau signifying or, as well 
as and: Jephthah’s vow will then read, 
* it shall surely be the Lord’s; or, I 
will offer it up for a burnt-offering ; 
that is, supposing it to be a victim fit 
for sacrifice, otherwise it shall be de- 
dicated by consecration. Nor does the 
story affirm the sacrifice ; every subse 
quent part of it stating only that he did 
“ according to his vow.” 4. Because 
her desire to bewail her virginity, and 
the visits of the daughters of Israel an- 
nually, appear best to accord with this 
representation—-the same word, which 
is rendered to lament her, being capable 
of the translation to mourn with her 


Discoveries of Geology not against Moses. 
Some logists have availed them- 
Selves of the facts which have been 
brought to light respecting the forma- 
tion of tna, to attempt a contra- 
diction of the Mosaic testimony re- 
specting the time of creation, and 
consequently to disprove the authen- 
ticity of Scripture—Recupero disco- 
vered a stratum of lava, which he con- 
Siders as having proceeded from the 
mountain in the time of the second 
Punic war, which he states was not, 
even in the time of his investigatien, 
covered with a sufficient depth of soil 
to produce either corn or vineyards. 
Hence he , that it requires about 
two thousand years, at least, to cover a 
stratum of lava with fertility. In the 
vicinity of Jaci, in digging a pit, he 

ne féwer than seven distinct 
layers of lava, nearly all of which were 
} with a soil of rich vege- 

mould ; wore pou A he 
fieved, that it required seven times the 

during which one coating of 
earth was formed, to produce the rest : 
and hence, that fourteen thousand years 


must have ela since the eruption, 
which deposited the lowest bed of lava 


in the pit at Jaci.—In mapas of the 
same opinion, Count Berch gives an 
account of his examination layers 
of Mg ge earth between the diffe- 
rent of lava, and declares that 
Etna must be at least t thousand 
years old. He examined, in December, 
1776, lava — by an eruption in 
2157, on which he found a coating of 
earth twelve inches in thickness; an- 
other specimen was incrusted to the depth 
of eight inches, which had been emitted 
in 1329; and a third of the date of 
1669, was covered only to the depth of 
one inch with earth; the mest recent, 
that of 1766, being totally bare.—In 
these cases the seemed perfect] 

regular, and ionate to the dif- 


ferent ages of the lava; but the Abbé 
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- remained totally un 





CJaANuany, 
Spallanzani very justly observes upon 
t 


this statement, that the lava which 
flowed in 1329, was found by Count 
Borch four hundred and forty seven 
years afterwards, to be covered with 
eight inches of earth, yet the lava of 
the Arso, in Ischia, which was emitted 
in 1302, was perfectly hard and sterile 
in 1788 ; and what is still more striking, 
lava in the be age | of Catania, whi 
had been used for the purpose of build- 
ing for two thousand years, is still so 
hard as to remain unconquerably bar- 
ren, even where its cultivation had 
been diligentiy attempted. 

Yith regard to the statement of Re- 
cupero, several considerations occur to 
obviate the force of the objection which 
appears to arise out of it against the 

osaic records. That the lava to which 
he assigns the period of about two 
thou: years, actually issued from 
the #tnaean crater, at that period, is 
merely conjectural; and rests solely 
upon the ipse dixit of the author.--Are 
we to admit, without any evidence to 
substantiate the assertion, that this 
lava was produced in the second Punic 
war; or, if some probable attestation 
eould be furnished, is it of a nature to 
justify the creation of a theory, so - 
culiar and so important in its practical 
tendencies? It is, moreover, ascer- 
tainable, that lavas of different_de- 
of consistency, and placed under 
rent circumstances of exposure 
to the action of the elements, and at 
different points of elevation, require 
proportionably various periods of time, 
in which to become fertile and pro- 
ductive of vegetation. Nay, even 
lavas of similar compactness, and in 
similar situations, have been found to 
vary exceedingly in this respect. 
Giseni states, that in the year 1787 he 
found lavas covered with vegetable 
mould, which had been produced little 
more than twenty years; while others 
luctive, of a 
much earlier date.—But the conclu- 
sion attempted to be established from 
the successive layers in the pit of Jaci, 
is still further discredited, and, indeed, 
totally nullified by the discoveries at 
Herculaneum. An examination of the 
ruins of that celebrated city, shows 
that six different eruptions have oc- 
curred since the original one which 
overwhelmed it with destruction, and 
which occurred in the year of our Lord 
79. Each of the strata of lava is co- 
vered with rich mould: so that a simi- 
has occurred at Hercula- 
neum in little more than seventeen him- 
dred years, with that which Recupero 
represents from his observations at 
Jaci to require at least a period of 
JSourteen thousand ! ! 
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Statistical View of Dissenters,—Cambridgeshire. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


wee seeetetes 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly 


our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher’s. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
f Continued from vol. IT. page 814.) 


Sutroy.—From the pulpit of this 

rish was ejected, under the Act of Uni- 
formity, Mr. Wittiam Hunt, whom 
Calamy (vol. ii. p. 117) states to have 
been a man of piety, ministerial 
fidelity, and holiness of life. His cha- 
racter is given more at large, with some 
particulars of his life, in the conti- 
nuation of the account of ejected mi- 
nistets, (vol. i. p..155.) From this it 
appears, that after his ejectment he set- 
ed in the village as a schoolmaster, 
his wife, at the same time, keeping a 
dairy, by which means, and the assist - 
ance of some friends, he was enabled to 
bring up a family of five children. He 
wee Wany esteemed by Doctor Light- 
Joot, on account of his learning ; pos- 
ing a more than common knowledge 
‘of the Latin and Greek languages ; and 
was a good poet in each of them. His 
pros vy pegged bent. upon a 
study o e prophecies—- especia 
toe of Daniel rnd of the Book of the 
Revelation, in hopes of ascertaining the 
time of that more complete reformation 
of religion for which he longed. Most 
strict in the observance religious 
institutions, firm and uncomplying in 
his opposition to sinful indulgences, and 
in reproving sin whenever it came in 
his way, unwearied in visiting the sick, 
and much given to hospitality, he con- 
tinued a resident in this ~ after 
he bad been deprived by unjust and in- 
tolerant laws of his ministerial cha- 
racter, till he had attained the age of 
70 years; when he died, uttering these 
words: “I know that I have paeee 
from death unto life, because I love 
the brethren.” As a proof of the en- 
tire decision of his own mind on the 
at question at issue between con- 
ists and nonconformists, Mr. Hunt 

bred up two sons to the ministry amo 
the dissenters, in which relation they 
proved useful and distinguished cha- 
racters. His eldest son, had 
a congregation at Little Baddow, near 
Malden, in Essex ; and his other son, 
John, was some time at Royston, and 
afterwards at Northampton and New- 
port-Pagnell. There can be little doubt 
that this Mr. William Hunt was the 
father of nonconformity in Sutton, as 
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the present church-book aneentny men- 
tions that Sutton was the seat of a dis- 
senting con tion from the reign of 
the second Charles, although there are 
now no documents to be found which 
illustrate its subsequent history down 
to the year 1785, when it appears to 
have been nearly extinct. It is stated, 
that early in that year there were not 
known to be more than one praying 
man and a few poor women in Sutton. 
In the latter of the year, however, 
these were juimed by three more; and 
in the following year (1786) the society 
was en to seven men. . The Rev. 
Mr. Baring, of Cottenham, and the 
Rev. Mr. Bodger, of Willingham, now 
coi occasional preaching in a 
private room ; and the congregation in- 
creasing, a barn was hired and fitted 
for their accommodation.. They invi 
Mx. Put.ips, of Swavesey, to preach 
to them statedly ; but his ministry did 
not prove acceptable, and he removed 
in about three months. They.then in- 
vited the Rev. Gzorcre Norman, who 
came to Sutton early in 1789, and 6n 
the 22d of October following formed a 
Baptist church there, consisting of nine 
ns, five men and four women. Mr. 
orman held the pastoral office about 
nineteen years, that.is, till the 19th of 
June, 1808, when he quitted Sutton, 
and in the following. year settled at 
Soham. Qn the 25th day of December, 
1908, Mr. W. W. Orris came to Sut- 
ton as a probationer, and continued for 
seventeen months. In May, 1810, he 
was ordained to the pastoral office, which 
he has filled ever since. Upwards of 
fifty members were added to the church 
within the first seven years after Mr. 
Orris took the charge, but since’ that 
time it has declined: ‘The stated hear- 
ers are now between 200 and 250. 
There is no Sunday-school connected 
with this a er supported 
exclusively by Baptists ; ‘but the 
Wesleyan Methodists have one, which 
is very liberally conducted, being o 
for the instruction of children of all 
classes, who are allowed to: attend such 
vlaces of worship as their parents or 
friends may choose for them. 
SrreatHam. — According to tradi- 
tion, there was a tion and a 
small church of General Beptists in this 
village in the year 1700, who had for 
H 
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their pastor a Mr. Cuarx. He is re- 


pee to have been a pious man, to 
ave met with great trials in his family, 
and to have died between 1720 and 
1730. Soon after his death, the church 
and con tion became extinct. There 
remained, however, in Thetford, a ham- 
let of this parish, an individual of the 
name of Billington, who, not being satis- 
fied with the doctrnies taught in the 
established church, went every Sabbath 
-day either to Soham, to Willingham, 
or to some other place at a considerable 
distance from his home, to hear the 
| preached in meeting-houses This 
practice he continued till his death ; and 
was thereby rendered so notoriously 
singular, in the view of his irreligious 
neighbours, as to give rise to a proverb, 
which still prevails, and is used with 
reference to any person who may be 
ilty of acts which are considered to 
out of the common and beaten track, 
viz. * that they have as many whims 
as old Abraham Billington.” About the 
year 1760, the gospel was again intro- 
duced to Strea » by a remarkable 
circumstance, of which the following 
particulars have been communicated to 
us ; and we give them at length, because 
they may be considered -as monary J 
the importance of that universal dif- 
fusion of the tert of the sacred oo 
tures, which is so much and so deservedly 
an object of attention with. the religious 
public at the present time. A female 
of the rame of Matthews, afterwards 
Edwards, who is still living, and ir her 
eighty-ninth year, had her mind sud. 
denly oppressed with extraordinary so- 
licitudes, and her thoughts ran much 
upon the word Nicodemus; but what it 
meant, or exactly where it was to be 
found, she knew not. Being herself 
unable to read, she sought and ob- 
tained the assistance of her neighbours ; 
and on hearing the third chapter of the 
by St. John read, she recognised 

t , and understood generally 
from it that Nicodemus was informed 
he must be born again ; but neither did 
she herself apprehend the import of the 
words, nor were her neighbours able to 
explain them to her, at least, to the full 
satisfaction ef her mind, which con- 
tinued so low and de that her 
husband began to fear she would lose 
her understanding. In this situation 
she continued fur a considerable period 
of time, an object of pity to some, and 
of derision to others, while nothing 
seemed to afford her relief’ but hearing 
the scriptures read, and more particu- 
larly this chapter. She continued to 
attend the established church without 
relief’; but hearing that there was 
preaching at Waterbeach different from 
that to which she was accustomed, she 
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went thither, and it proved to be a sea- 
son of mercy. Her mind became en- 
lightened, and her spirits somewhat 
cheered ; though the latter continued 
depressed by apprehensions of her hus- 
band’s displeasure. But in this she was 
happily disappointed ; for, instead of 
reproaches, 6 received from him warm 
- —— Vee ies for what 
» perhaps justly, jis past un- 
akan” f Mrs. Matthews, it may 
be sufficient to add, that from the time 
when her mind was thus enlightened, 
she has pursued an even cert an exem- 
lary course, ing, to the present 
our, a good memory, her hearing per- 
fect, with all the religious feeling of a 
new convert. The person whose mi- 
nistry made so strong an impression on 
Mrs. Matthews, was a Mr. Course, one 
of the lay ers sent out by the 
Rev. Mr. Berridge of Everton. The 
circumstance above narrated appears 
to have laid the foundation of the new 
dissenting congregation at Streatham. 
Mr. Be *s undertook to 
visit the village periodically. For a 
time they were accommodated in a 
barn, but not long afterwards obtained 


the ion of an old malting-house ; 
and at length, in 1772, with the help of 


Mr. Berridge, a meeting-house was 
erected. In this, he and Mr. Hicks, 
his curate, and the preachers who al- 
ternately visited Streatham, preached 
constantly, ex in very fine weather, 
when the ing was in the open 
air, whereby the attention of many per- 
a was attracted to bes and reptrn 

rought to a saving know of the 
truth. After the S apel rary in thus 
introduced, a Mr. SaBerton, an in- 
habitant of Streatham, preached to the 
people for some time, and kept them 
t r. They were then visited by 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s ministers, 
by Mr. Baron of Cottenham, Mr. Pastor 
of Dounham, and several others. At 
length, in the year 1799, Mr. JosErH 
Howtertt, a member of the Baptist 
church in Cambridge, then under the 
pastoral care of the . Robert Hall, 
was invited to Streatham for three 
months. In September following he 
settled among them. In the following 
year, the meefing-house, which had been 
erected with the assistance of Mr. 
Berridge, was found too small for the 
congregation, and two galleries were in 
oe constructed in it. A con- 
side improvement in the moral 
state of the village now became mani- 
fest. A 1 church was formed in 
the spring of 1801, consisting of four- 
teen members. At their very first 
meeting seven new members were ad- 


ded; and'Mr. Howlett, having been dis- 
missed from the Baptist chur 


at Cam- 
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to this infant society, waschosen hyper-calvinistic sentiments. But, a 
their pastor. The church was formed new and larger place of worship was 


on the principle of open communion, 
and prospered for several years ; not, 
however, without trials, occasioned by 
the death of valuable members, and the 
prevalence of what are denominated 


weete tet 


erected in the year 1818, in which 
Mr. Howlett, who still Fs the 
pastor, has the pleasure of preaching to 
an affectionate and united caaeae 
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Address of the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society. 
To the Editors. 

Tue Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society have observed with surprise 
and et, in a periodical work for 
December, the following assertion :-- 
“« The Religious ‘Tract Society of Lon- 
don have honoured themselves by the 
munificent donation of oNE THOUSAND 
Pounds to the Religious Tract and 
Book Society in Ireland ;” an asser- 
tion that must have proceeded from 
misinformation, and which has a ten- 
dency to injure the finances of both 
institutions, particularly those of the 
Religious Tract Society, which at the 

present time imperiously call for a 
augmentation. The fact is, that the 
Society in Dublin having been taken 
up by St of the first respectability 
in Ireland, with a view. to extend its 
operations, and to render it a national 
blessing, it was considered by the Com- 
mittee of the Religious Tract Society 
of the utmost importance to afford to 
it every encouragement in their power; 
and, therefore, when applied to, they 
most cheerfully resolved to sell to them 
tracts, for the pur of stocking their 
depository in Du lin, at. subscribers’ 
prices, upon ctedit, to the extent of 
one thousand pounds ; in the fullest con- 
fidence, that should such a measure, 
by delaying ea return of cash to baad 
reasurer, render it necessary to apply 
to the public for pecuniary aid, that 

ai would not be made in vain. 
time is now arrived when such 
an appeal has become necessary, on 
account, not merely of the above mea- 
sure, but more icularly of the vast 
field which has been opened to the So- 
ciety for superseding tracts and ballads 
of an immoral tendency, by a most ex- 
tensive issue of tracts ahd roatisheets, 
through the medium of hawkers in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, at prices 
greatly below the prime cost; which 
circulation has of late been most rapidly 
au ted, by the demand for publi- 
ca having a direct tendency .to 
fortify the mind of the reader against 
the princi les of deism and infidelity ; 
and it will doubtless be gratifying to 
your readers to learn, that of this 
description alone, and in addition to 
the usual and undiminished ci tion 


of other tracts, upwards of HALF A 
MILLION of copies, in various forms, 
have issued from the Depository during 
a period of ten weeks, commencing in 
the month of October last. 

These exertions to supply the in- 
creasing number of readers. throughout 
the kingdom, together with efforts to 

Jace such tracts in every shop in the 
etropolis and its vicinity, whose pro- 
prietor would undertake to sell theni, 
ee ae bw .~ usual os of the Society 
ior home and fore urposes, 
have rendered it san slg = the 
Committee to borrow a considerable 
sum of money: and at this time the 
Society is more than £1500 in debt, 
besides being under engagements for 
grants, for which persons abroad are 
authorized to draw upon the Treasurer 
to the amount of nearly £300. 

Under eee pa Bag the Com- 
mittee wou aa ag: ly urge upon 
the religious public the ah for 


contributing renewed and li aid 
in support of an Institution, which is al- 
lowed to be one of the first importance, 


for the diffusion of divine truth through- 
out the earth. 

The labours of the Religious Tract 
Society bave become so much more ex- 
tensive than was contemplated by its 
founders, and the blessing of Divine 
Providence has been so manifestly ex- 
tended to it in every direction, that it 
requires no ment to prove it worthy 
of the most liberal support. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, make their appeal 
with confidence, and they trust it will 
not be made in vain. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very respectfully, 
Leeu RicumonpD, ? Secs 
Josern Hucues, §° 
Nec. 7, 1819. 


New Meeting- House in the Poultry, London. 

The new chapel in the Poultry, 
erected for the accommodation and 
use of the Rev. J. Clayton, jun. and 
congregation, and capable. of . seat- 
ing 1500 persons, was opened for pub- 
lic worship on the 17th of November 
last. The preachers on the ion 
were, the Rev. Messrs, Clayton, of the 
Weigh-house, Raffles, of Liverpool, and 
Jay, of Bath, whose respective subjects 


H2 
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were selected from Ezek. xlviii. 35. 
Matt. ‘xxviii. 18: and Luke xix. 40. 
The collections during the day amount- 
ed to more than £430. Several mini- 
sters were engaged in the devotional 
parts of the service, which were con- 
ducted so as to inspire gratitude to 
God, whose presence was enjoyed, and 
to Christian friends, whose liberality 
flowed in so full a stream on the in- 
teresting occasion. 


Meeting of the Friends of C. S. Dudley. 
AT a meeting of the friends of Charles 
8. Dudley, held at the Three Tuns Ta- 
vern, Borough, 19th October, 1819, to 
consider of the most eligible and effi- 
. clent mode. fer procuring an extensive 
subscription to his work, entitled, ‘* An 
Analysis of the System of the Bible Society.” 


In the chair, Edward N. Thornton, Esq. 


( Extraets from the Minutes & Resolutions. ) 
From the long and intimate con- 
nexion which C. S. Dudley has had 
with the concerns of’ the tish and 
Foreign Bible Society ; from the assi- 
duity and zeal with which he has pro- 
secuted them ; and ly from the 
unparalleled success that has attended 
his exertions, it may be fairly presumed 
that no one is qualified to write a tore 
intere Mighly in treatise ile 
t ly important subject. 
Believing, therefore, that the sacred 
cause in which so many thousands of 
por ne are oe tialty zealously 
» may essen st - 

ened and assisted by this publication ; 
and in order to show our testimony of 
for the author, whose arduous 
successful have contributed 

so much to the general cause of so many 
benevolent institutions, we resolve to 
form ourselves into a Committee for 
the of giving effect to the ob- 
ject of a general subscription to his 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this i that the individuals who 
are most actively engaged in the con- 
cerns of that Institution, (the Bible 
Society,) are the most likely to enter 
with cordiality and interest into the 
present undertaking; they have wit- 
nessed the zealous, the persevering, 
and the successful exertions of) C, & 
Dudley ; they, therefore, will not only 
be the first to sympathise Mi 7 im in 
his present situation, but wi the 
most anxious to exert themselves in 


an, bl fe 

A davanease > measure for promoting 
Resolved, That the Secretary be re- 

é dh t eh Members of 

1 0 sui embers 

Bible Rocieties and Associations, as he 
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may judge most likely to unite with 
them in the present undertaking; and 


to take such other measures for the ac- 
complishment of the object of this ligible 
ing as to him may a most eligible. 

hat the pars Pigg oom, by this 
Committee, shall be secu: r the 
personal benefit of C. S. Dudley, in 
such a manner as shall hereafter be 
determined by the Committee.—Ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the Se- 
cre 


Subscriber's names will be received 
by Mr. Payne, Secretary, 43, Charles 
Street, Horslydown, London. 


Continental Society. 
An * Address of a Minister of the Gos- 
pel in France, to all who seek for the 
advancement of the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus,” has lately come to our 
hands, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing interestin, 

Havin Spoken oF the state of religion 
among the Catholics, the writer ob- 
serves :—‘‘ The state of religion among 
the Protestants is not uniform. Thus 
those of the North do not resemble 
those in the South; neither do these 
latter resemble those of the West. Sim- 
plicity characterizes those of the North; 
indifference and worldliness those of the 
West ; whilst they in the South partake 
of both, 

* It is amo the Reformed in the 
North that the least corruption of doc- 
trine is found, The proltes to believe 
that which is generally unknown among 
the others, that ** salvation is by grace, 

faith, and puck fat The 
gteater part is com roselytes, 
i.e. of Catholics, who from pee i 
have abandoned the worship of their 
fathers. Discussions upen the errors 
of the Romish church, and icularly 
the reading of the word of God, have 
worked this . As they are Pro- 
testants by conviction, they are more 
attached to the doctrines of the Refor- 
oe than those who are Protestants 
only by. 


in the South, but they are more indif- 
ferent, and more ignorant of sound 
doctrine. The gospel, however, is 
there: some faithful servants, 
courageously protein crucified; 
but besides’ that they are few in num- 
ber, they are almost all denounced as in- 
nevators, Moravians, sectarians, &c. so 
that their efforts are not crowned with 
all the success that might be expected. 
The Lord, however, does net fail to 
bear witness to his word: the South 
can reckon, even among the great, some, 
souls firmly attached to Jesus, as theis 
only Saviour. 
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** How melancholy is it not to be 


able to bear as a testimony to the 
great mass of Reformed! With 
some exceptions, their indifference to 
the Saviour, their ignorance of the 
l, and their perrereews are al- 
most as great as amo e yen 
class of Etholics The greater 
their pastors preach a mixed doctrine ; 
some among them go still farther. Self- 
righteousness is enthroned ; the ‘‘ righ- 
teousness of God. by faith” is despised, 
or openly rejected. ‘The flocks are led 
into dr barren pastures, far frem 
the wells of water springing up to ever- 
lasting life. The uence of which 
is, that the greater number of the Re- 
formed walk with the Catholics in the 
ways of death, and go on to perdition 
without hesitation. 

* About twenty faithful pastors, ex- 
erting their influence over 15 or 20,000 
souls, is all that France can asa 
set-off to the melancholy picture here 
presented. But what are 15 or 20,000 
souls among a population of, at least, 
27 millions? More than 26 millions 
of souls, then, live in France, exposed 
to the most terrible of all dangers, that 
of eternal death ! Are not you moved, 
my dear brethren, at so great a cala- 

ty? The Lord ——s you the 
means to aid this people. Your zeal 
sends preachers of glad tidings over all 
the countries of the globe: embrace 
France also in the extent of your cha- 
rity. The invitations, the appeals of 
savage nations, who ask the gospel from 
you, have touched you; but will you 
not be still more moved by the awful 
silence which reigns over the inhabitants 
of this country respecting their eternal 
interests, since i 


Me of the gospel, will 
you su your nei s to i 
through poverty Wile soe bnppy 
country seems ready to be completely 
subjected to the Saviour; while you 
rejoice in this partons hope, will you 
leave the god of this world in peaceable 
possession of this land, connected with 
you by so many ties? 

* But if these, motives are not suf- 


byhis ing their genérous intentions. 
oin aay am to theirs, O Christians 
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of England, you whom the Lord has 
chosen by his grace to be every where 
the heralds of his glorious gospel. Sup- 
port it by your prayers, by your libe- 
rality : it will administer your donations 
to the glory of God, for the advancement 
of the ki of Christ in these coun- 
tries desolated by infidelity. 

“ May He, whe gives seed..to the 
sower and bread to the eater, multiply 
your seed sown, and increase the fruits 
of your eeprom, 

(Signed). “H—-P-—, 
** Minister of the Gospel.” 
“* France, Nov. 12, 1819.” 


London Association in Aid of the Mo- 
ravian Missions. 


Tue Committee acknow > with, 
thankfulness to Almight: od, that 
during the two years of the existence, 


of the Association, it has raised more 
than £1,600 for the Missions. Upwards 
of £34 has been received from. ‘* The 
Ladies’ Aid to the Moravian Missions,” 
an Institution recently formed. in con- 
nexion with the London Association. 
The Committee would strongly urge. 
the importance of forming Auxiliary 
Associations in different parts of the 
Ningtets, The Committee beg leave, 
with renewed earnestness, to press this. 
cause of God and of mankind upon the 
attention of every class of their fellow 
Christians. 


Port of London Socicty. 
It affords us pleasure to inform our, 
readers, that this society is stated to us 
to be in prosperous circumstances; es- 
pecially in reference to the end of its 
institution, viz. the promotion of religion 
among scamen. 
The sailors attend numerously, con- 
stantly, and with the most en 
attention to the words of life, w. 


are by ministers, who, in such 
a cause, give their labours gratuitously 
for the : it of British seamen. 


er-meetings on board on the Sab. 
winter evenings, when there 

no preaching, are well attended; ai 
seamen, there, exercise gifts which 
are highly pleasing, and manifest. pos+ 
session of the grace of prayer, w 
has excited warm gratitude to the Di- 
vine » 

The y, in furtherance of 
its object, has. published, ** The Seas 
man’s Devotional Assistant, intended 
to assist Masters, Mates, and Seamen of 
Merchant Vessels, in their Worship of 
Almighty God when at Sea: with 
Prayers suited to the various Circum- 


stances contingent upon a Seafaring 
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Life:” a publication which has been 
well received,-hecause much wanted, 
and which the Society issues at prime 
cost. ‘The fruits of the recent affec- 
tionate attentions to seamen are appear- 
ing in various ways. Prayer-meetings 
are mye nay} on board private mer- 
chant ships. new Society (the Be- 
thel Union) wholly distinct from the 
Port-of-London Society, has been 
formed by some friends to seamen, for 
the avowed purpose of affording: faci. 
lities to exercise prayer on ship-board ; 
_ and, finally, to bring‘ them regularly 
under that word which is profitable for 
instruction in righteousness. 

The example of social worship in the 
Society’s ship :in the Thames, -has been 
imitated in a Maite port, where the 
master of a British ship invited his 
count whom he found there, to 
join him in social worship on the Lord’s- 
day. This, it is hoped, will prove but 
the beginning of an extension of bless- 
ings to British seamen in foreign ports ; 

that, as the British ensign floats in 
almost every known port of the world, 
the spectacle of British seamen sanc- 
tifying the Sabbath by public, rational 
and devout worship, may become fa- 
miliar wherever ish ships may 
meet in 

Some of the Committee have formed 
parties to distribute tracts to sailors 
seen on the Sabbath in the neighbouring 
streets, and to embrace o unities to 
induce them to join their brethren’ in 
public worship. Many have been thus 
nduced to qnit public-houses and re- 
sorts of worse name; and some have 
been heard thankfully to declare their 
aope and intention to be frequent in 
attendance at the aot, while they 
should remain in the River. 

The ot do ae not yet been able to 
get out of debt for the first cost of the 
ship, though — have gratefully to 
acknow] much liberality evinced in 
numierous ¢onations. 

It would be deemed by the Society a 


and encouraging favour, if coun- 

ministers whe should be inclined 

to favour seamen with a gratuitous ser- 

vice on board, would make known the 

same and the ex time to the Se- 

cretary, Mr. Wi Cooke, 67, Great 
Prescot Street. 





Hibernian Society. 
Epvucation — on the Sacred 
ptures is lever by which 
the morals of the lower classes in Ire- 
land are to be elevated. Happily the 
are anxious to receive New 


z a fields of labour are open- 
ing to 


Society, Nothing is wanting, 
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under the divine blessing, but funds. 
The Committee are surry to inform the 
public, that they have not been able to 
reduce the debt of £1,300 due to the 


Treasuter. They, therefore, earnestly 
call on the friends of Ireland to exert 
themselves, that not ay the present 
debt may be liquidated, but additional 
funds provided to meet the increasing 
operations of the Society. The Com- 
mittee have frequently referred to the 
visitation of the Society’s Schools ; the 
following is a classification of the vi- 
sitors, who kindly execute this im- 

rtant, honourable, and useful super- 
intendence, viz. 


215 Schools, under Clergymen of the 
i Fstablishment. 

Do. under Noblemen & Gen- 
tlemen resident in the 
vicinity of the Schools. 

under Catholic 


riests. 

under Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers, 

under Ladies. 

no Visitors, being in situ- 
ations not contiguous to 
the residence of Clergy- 
men or Gentlemen. 

Do. for Adults. 


480 Schools.— 46,976 Pupils. . 


Py FF 


British and Foreign School Socicty. 


Tue Secretary of this Society, in his 
late visit to the Continent, has found so 
t a want of education in the Nether- 
that out of a population of three 
millions, upwards of two millions are 
unable to read; and though there are 
many excellent schools for the educa- 
tion of the wealthy and the middle 
classes, the general instruction of the 
poor is altogether unknown. The only 
attempt towards that object is by means 
of Sunday instruction in some of the 
churches, where the scholars are taught 
as in our Sunday Schools, and learn the 
Roman Catholic Catechism by the ear, 
because of their inability to read. 

- To provide the means of instruction 
for them, the Secretary has fully sue- 
ceeded in forming a School y at 
— under the bape oon of the 

ment and the patronage 

ofthe Prince of » With a view to 

Jena etn Central mete the for- 

ma’ roper masters, and propags - 
; in the ites. 


Boy 
School Society at in the 
Netherlands, has obtained a fund of 
15,000 franes, and the school contains 
about 400 scholars. Young men are 
sent from all quarters to study the plan 
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of this school, whose master’s name is 
Liafonse, and who came from Paris. 

The affairs-of the Parisian Society, 
the Secretary remarks, are going on glo- 
riously; that its Board of Administration 
is extremely well chosen, and an uncom- 
mon zeal animates all the members who 
com the different committees; and 
that in Switzerland, the British system 
is gaining ground very fast. 


Wesleyan Methodists. 


At a full Meeting of the Committee 
——— by Conference, to guard their 

igious privileges, a variety of resolu- 
tions to the following effect were unani- 
mously : “That Christian com- 
munities who ask protection at the hands 
of government, are bound to evince, by 
their loyalty, that they deserve the 
o- which they claim. That the 

oly iptures enjoin obedience to 
Magistrates,” &c.. The Committee, in 
very strong language, caution the mem- 
bers of their Society against attendi 
illegal or disorderly meetings ; and ca 
upon them in every way to discounte- 
nance and counteract the circulation of 
infidel, blasphemous, and seditious pub- 
lications. 


Slave Trade. 


It is truly lamentable to find, by letters 
from Sierra Leone, that, notwithstand- 
ing the general sentiments and feelings 
respecting this horrid and inhuman 
traffic, it is carried on to a degree never 
before equalled, scarcely a week 

but vessels from the Havannah, bound 
to the coast for slaves, touch there for 
supplies. Even in the West India islands 
they have been imported contrary to the 
law: and these miserable objects con- 
fined in a yard, surrounded by a high 
wall, exposed for sale, have been seen 
by the writer. 


Bethel Seaman's Union. 


At a public Meeting held on Wednes 
day peer Nov. 24, at the Montpelier 
House, Walworth, for the purpose of 
ame an Auxiliary to this Society : 
The Rev. Mr. Smith, of Penzance, 
handed up a letter to the platform, 
signed “ A Friend to Sailors,” offeri 

twenty guineas towards supporting a 
missionary, to be wholly ae 
among ships and seamen on the river 
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. which he had to coast Japan. 
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Thames, at such times as public service 
was not held on board the Floating 
Chapel, and who should also visit va- 
rious ports of the united empire. 


From the Rev. Professor Leander Van Ess, 


Marburg, July 13, 1819. 
Ir still pleases the Lord of glory, and 
the Lord of the harvest, to lay upon me 
his easy yoke, that. I may draw the 
triumphal car of his pee | Gospel. 
I bless his name, that he still deigns to 
—- me as a labourer in his vineyard, 
to ld his glory full of grace and 
truth, and to unite in the chorus 
of thanksgiving and praise for the in- 
creased ions of Divine light, and 
for the more visible manifestation of his 
kingdom. The number of ‘Testaments 
distributed from June, 1818, till July, 
1819, exceeds 70,000. and the number 
which may yet be distributed is incal- 
culable. he word which became flesh, 
to redeem the sinful race of Adam, has, 
by the powerful influence of his grace, 
widely opened the gates of’ his approach- 
i He has the 


ing kingdom. 
oe made straight a highway for 
the progress of the word of his cross. 


From the Rev. Dr. Morrison, Canton, 
China, Dec. 7, 1818. 

Mr. Mitye has met with a Captain 

who took a 7 of Chinese ‘Testa- 

ments with him for distribution on a 

vo that he made to the eastern 

extremity of Russia, in the course ed 

e 

uisition of new labourers at Malacca 
will, ere long, furnish active agents in 
the distribution of the Scri 
tures. O that God may prepare the 
minds of men to receive the Divine 
word ! 

Express to the Gentlemen of. the 
Committee, and to all the Members of 
the Society, my most unfeigned thanks 
for their attention to that part of 
the world in which I am called to serve. 
A Chinese Testament, in New York, 
united with the very pious and disin- 
terested efforts of a Christian of that 
city, was the means of turning two 
Chinese from idolatry. One of them, 
since his return to China, has 
this life, firm to the last, I am assured, 
in his renunciation of idols, though 

by his relations on his dying 
to worship them. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wewen ewes 


The Editors will feel obliged to 
communication 


Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 


Literary 
of Notices (Post Paid) suited to this Department of the 


ConGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Bowens eee 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

In the Press, and will be published early 
in February, An Inquiry on the Duty of 
Christians with respect to War, including 
an Examination of the Principle of Peace 
Societies. By Mr. John Sheppard, author 
of “ Letters descriptive of a'Tour in 1816.” 

‘Phe 34 and 4th volumes of Scripture 
Portraits, by the Rev. Robert Stevenson, 
are nearly ready for the Press, and will 
probably appear in the course of the en- 


suing spring. 

In the Press, An Account of the last 
Hilness of Miss Sarah Cheiman; with a 
Preface. By Miss Jane Taylor. : 

The Rev. H. J. Tedd will soon publish, 
Memoirs of Dr. Walton, Bishop of Chester, 
and Kditor of the London Biblia Poly- 
glotta, with important Notices of bis Coad- 
jators in that illustrioas Work; also, a 

i of several Greek Biblical Ma- 
nuseripts, lately broaght from the East, 
and deposited in the Library at Lambeth 
Palace. 


In the Press, Sanday School Sketches ; 
a Memoir, descriptive of the benign Opera- 
tion of these Institutions. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands; in a Series of Letters, descriptive 
of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts. 
By H. W. Williams, Esq. ‘0 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Engravings. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Posthumous Sermons, By Jubn Owen, 
D. D.. formerly Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 
Published from the original edition, by 
J.T. Debser. 8v0.. price 6s. boards. 
A New Edition of Dr. Henderson’s Tour 
in Iceland. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. bds. 


The Right of Infants to Baptism ; a Ser- 
mon, preached at Haberdasher’s Hall, 
Dec. 9, 1819. at a Monthly Association 
of Ministers and Churches. By H. F. Bur- 
der, M. A. 

Just published, Leigh’s New Picture of 
England and Wales ; comprising a Descrip- 
tion of the Principal Towns, Ancient Re- 
mains, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, 
Soil and Produce, Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Itivers and Canals, Principal Country 
Seats, and Bathing Places ; together with 
Historical and Biographical Notices; Sy- 
nopsis of the Counties, &c. Embellished 
with numerous Views, and an aceurate Map. 
18mo. price 12s, boards, ar 13s: boand. 

Leigh’s New and Correct Pocket Atlas 
of the Connties of England and Wales, con- 
sisting of Fifty-six Maps, including a Gene- 
ral Map. Intended to form a Companion to 
the New Picture of England and Wales. 
18mo. price 12s. half bound, 

Characteristic Sketches of the Lower 
Orders of the British Metropolis, consisting 
of Fifty.four Coloured Plates. By T. Ro- 
landson. Intended to form a Companion to 
Leigh’s New Picture. 18mo, price 7s. half 
bound. 

Deism Refuted ; or, Plain Reasons for 
beiug a Christian. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M. A. Curate of Christ’s Charch, 
Newgate Street. Fifth edition, 18me. 1s. 

Thoughts on the Divinity and Sonship of 
Jesus Christ ; with some Remarks on the 
Pablications of Messrs. Boyd, Moore, Wat- 
son, and West, onthe Eternal Sonship. By 
Stephen Branskill. 

Nise Discourses on Prayer. By John 
Townsend, Minister of the 1, Jamaica 
Row, Bermondsey, 3d edition, 8vo. 


SSS aaa 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been this month received from Messrs. Tyerman— 


Morison—-Thornton — Scales--Ely—Lacey— Pendered--Harpe 


Crathern—Turner—Hall. Also 


was returned to the post office,, Henley, man 
d’s information will be acceptable.—-D. is thank 
from Mr. Ryland’s Funeral Oration for 


wo 


r—Freeman— 


J.Burrell—W.H.—K.—Rasticus—Rex 
—Evangelist—R. H. Marten—C.--M. 
ps ig 


months age.-— 
for his. Extract 
r. Gifford. We admire the genius and 


. piety of Mr. Ryland, but not his taste. The strong derision of the extract is 


unjustifiable, and many of the 
insertion is desirable. 


. Qéeny.—« The Scripture ha 
i enquired, AWieune 
this curse) consists in rej 


expressions are low. We do not conceive that 


ing denounced the wrath of God against unbelievers, 
belief (on account of which men are the subjects of 
jecting the. testimony of God in his word, admitting at 


the same time that God is the author of that word ; or whether it consists in 
— the divine origin of the Scripture? If the latter, how is it that 
unbelief « maketh God a liar,” seeing that it denies that he hath spoken ; and 


what degree of evidence is necessary to the 


The SurPLEMeENT to this M: 


criminality of unbelief?” 


agazine, containing the usual variety of matter, with 


an Inpex to the Volume for 1819, was published on the 20th of December. 





Dennett, Printer, Leather Lane, London. 











